HOUSE OF GOD 


Winter or summer, the church is the schoolhouse of God's people 
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MOST PEOPLE DON'T HAVE TIME TO LOOK AT STARS 


A STAR 


Last NIGHT as I lay in bed my eyes 
wandered about the room from one object 
to another. I was trying to find something 
to focus my attention on— something to 
help me forget the pain which throbbed in- 
cessantly and held me bedfast. 

I looked out the window at the dark sky. 
A large star in the north shone brightly. 
It looked as though it had just been hung 
there, clean and fresh after the rain, A 
cloud sailed by and hid it from view, 
Then another cloud and another. But the 
star kept shining. I knew it was there. I 
caught a glimpse of it between the clouds, 
I wondered if it were Cepheus or Cassio- 


peia. I decided on Cepheus, represented in 


astrology as an Ethiopian king with + 
extended, 
The moving drama held my atte 
It had been a long, long time since T| 
seen or even thought of the stars, 
years I had been: too busy, At nigh 
comfortably lighted home and neon-} 
streets had shut off the view of the 

Now, from a sick-bed, the star rer 
me of God standing with His arms_ 
stretched to me, 

I recalled with penitence how I hat 
the clouds of despair and gay light 
life obscure the heavenly view, It 
good to lie there in the stillness of 
night and watch the star, for it lighte® 
way back to God, I fell asleep in pew 
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Greatest giving 

This was something that had never 
happened before. For 29 years the 
United Lutheran Church had failed to 
reach its annual goal for benevolence 
offerings. In 1948, the 30th year, the 
ULC went 33 per cent beyond the goal. 

When the last check received from 
synods through Jan. 20 had been re- 
corded, the ULC treasurer, Mr. Henry 
Beisler, drew a line across the bottom 


of the column and wrote in the final* 


total: $3,659,669.06. The ULC appor- 
tionment in 1948 was $2,750,000. 

In 1947 the church had come close to 
its goal, which was $2,500,000. Appor- 
tioned benevolence received from the 
32 synods in 1947 had been $2,393,010. 
Offerings toward the 1948 ULC budget 
exceeded this by $1,266,659. 

In the middle of January the United 
Lutheran Church also reached 100 per 
cent of its World Action goal for 1948. 
The ULC had been $40,000 short a day 
before the closing of the World Action 
books. Last-minute appeals to dozens 
of congregations brought gifts to meet 
the quota of $1,984,167. 

All seven of the other National Lu- 
theran Council churches reached 100 
per cent on 1948 World Action. The 
total $4 million goal was exceeded by 
$97,991. 


Three synods reach 200 per cent 
United Lutherans in far-western U.S. 
led all others in gifts to their church’s 
benevolence in 1948. The Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod—which is usually in first 
place—gave 240 per cent of its ULC 
apportionment. California and Pacific 
synods reached exactly 200 per cent. 
All but six of the 32 ULC synods 
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reached 100 per cent. A dozen of the 
got across that mark for the first tim 
(See page 35 for complete report.) | 

Twenty-one of the ULC _ synoy 
reached 100 per cent for World Actie 
Highest amount was from the Mini 
terium of Pennsylvania, $356,284, fou 
tenths of one percentage point bel¢ 


the Georgia-Alabama Synod (18% 
with Canada Synod next (142). " 

There wasn’t any danger that the t 
giving in 1948 would provide the chur 


an Executive Board meeting on Jan. © 
the surplus over the 1948 apportioy 
ment would be divided among t 
boards and agencies of the church. 

The Board of American Missions w) 
especially in need of funds to help bui 
churches for 174 recently organiz) 
congregations. The Board of Forei- 
Missions was eagerly waiting for mon) 
to send new missionaries overseas. 


Competition for Stoughton 
Down through Texas, across Mar 
toba, into upstate New York, Dr. Clas 
ence C. Stoughton had traveled ince 
santly, pleading with Lutherans to — 
generous in supporting their church. 
big part of the increase in ULC offe# 
ings is due to his work. : 
On Jan. 20 Dr. Stoughton was elect’! 
president of Wittenberg College 
Springfield, Ohio. On the 21st he w’ 
elected president of Lenoir Rhyne Cc. 
lege, in Hickory, N. C. It was qu! 
probable, Dr. Stoughton said, that — 
would accept one of these presidenci! 
He wasn’t sure which. q 
He resigned as president of Wagnt 
College to become stewardship secr? 


The Luth °t 


CuarENcE C. STOUGHTON 
e appeared in decorations given him 
Whe Andhra Church of India at the 
ID convention last October 


a of the United Lutheran Church on 
et. 1, 1945. Four years of ceaseless 
@el in his ULC position was about as 
@h as could be expected, he had 
Ged recently. He was ready to go 
ax to the slightly quieter life of a 
®ege president. 


imoeller plan defeated 
here should be only one Protestant 
Hrch in Germany, some of the Ger- 
Mis believed. Foremost believer in 
plan had been Dr. Martin Nie- 
aeller. 
-he EKD (Evangelical Church in 
* many) would be this union church, 
' Niemoeller and his followers pro- 
ued, It would unite 40 million people 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
- Mthers insisted that EKD is a federa- 
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tion of churches, but not itself a church. 
Their opinion was upheld by majority 
vote when the EKD constitution was 
adopted last July. 

In one important respect the EKD 
continued to operate as a church, It 
was represented as a church in the 
World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam last August. ~ 

Last month at the EKD sessions, held 
Jan, 9-14 at Bethel, Dr. Niemoeller 
argued vigorously that Lutheran 
churches of Germany should not apply 
individually for membership in the 
World Council. All churches should 
continue to be represented in the Coun- 
cil through the EKD foreign office, of 
which Dr. Niemoeller has been director. 

Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria 
argued that the Lutheran churches of 
Germany should join the World Coun- 
cil individually, and thus fully main- 
tain their close relationship with other 
Lutheran churches of the world. He 
said the constitution of the World 
Council required this type of member- 
ship. 

The Niemoeller proposal was de- 
feated. At a later session Dr. Niemoeller 
declined to continue as director of the 
EKD foreign office, or as a representa- 
tive to the World Council of Churches. 


Lutherans in line 

Three of the four Lutheran bishops 
in Hungary were out of jail. It seemed 
last month that they intended to stay 
out. They signed a statement giving 
approval to the Communist government 
of their country for the arrest of the 
Roman Catholic cardinal, Joseph Mind- 
szenty. The fourth bishop, Lajos Or- 
dass, didn’t sign. He was already in 
jail for refusing to be a rubber-stamp 
for government officials. 

“Opposition to the government stems 
from political Catholicism, and not from 


spiritually minded Catholic bishops, 
priests, and ordinary church members 
who are anxious for an agreement with 
the state,” said the three Lutheran 
bishops. 

“Only political Catholicism has con- 
troversies with the state,” they con- 
tinued. “Cardinal Mindszenty’s activ- 
ities would have been forbidden by any 
government.” 

Reformed, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Seventh Day Adventist leaders were 
also reported to have signed statement 
giving their blessing to the arrest of 
the cardinal. ; 

In Switzerland the Lutheran leader, 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, could say what 
he thought. On the question of the ar- 
rest of the church leaders, Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics are not divided, 
he said. “The arresis of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Bishop Ordass are 
signs of an all-out battle of agonsticism 
against the church.” He said the policy 
of the Nazi regime in Germany was 
“quite the same in all details as the 
policy now being practiced against 
Bishop Ordass and other churchmen 
in Hungary.” 


No argument 

Harry Truman had said that at his 
inauguration as president of the United 
States he would take the oath of office 
on a copy of the Gutenberg Bible. “If 
he does, he will certainly hear from the 
editor of the Christian Century,” 
warned the Washington Post. 

Because the Gutenberg Bible—first 
printed book—is the “Vulgate,” the 
Bible of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
contains books that are seldom printed 
in Bibles used by Protestants. And the 
Christian Century, an interdenomina- 
tional Protestant paper, is usually the 
first to give warning of every new Cath- 
olic plot to infiltrate the White House. 


é 


President Truman avoided 
danger. A small copy of the King Ja 
Bible, approved by Protestants, — 
lying on the large Gutenberg 
When taking his oath, President 
man was able to put his hand on / 
Bibles at the same time. 


A man sees 
During six years Carl Klein had I 
going blind. For the last two year 
could see nothing. Perhaps his 
ness resulted from a blood clot w 
pressed on the optic nerve becaus 
muscular tension. 
Mr. Klein had reasons for being t 
He had been separated from his 
while in his early 20s, and had not 
his only daughter for 12 years. 
been a landscape gardner, and | 
flowers and trees. He was horribly 
pressed by hearing about wholesale 
struction of all kinds of life during 
war years. Then came the blind 
blotting out his vision of a harsh wt 
About three months ago Mr. 
began attending St. Luke’s Chure 
United Lutheran congregation 
Brooklyn. He spoke about prepa 
for membership. One Sunday — 
month he heard Pastor Paul E. Schr 
tell about the healing miracles of Jeeg 
On Jan. 19 Mr. Klein attended 
annual congregational meeting at 
Luke’s. He felt quiet and peace a 
friendly people. He knew he was mi 
ing progress in Christian faith. 
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woke in his room at the Indus? 
Home for the Blind, and realized 
he could see. He watched the sw : 
over the Brooklyn rooftops, and # 
went out to tell the good news. 
One of his first visits on Jan. 
to Pastor Schmidt. He wanted to 
the church pew in which he had 
sitting during recent Sundays. 


riendliness and prayers of the peo- 
at St. Luke’s, and the helpfulness 
iends at the School for the Blind, 
‘given him courage. 

Biysicians say Mr. Klein’s recovery 
ght is likely to be permanent. 


Pore AND WEIGLE 
Liston Pope will become dean of 
Me Divinity School following retire- 
tt of Dr. Luther A, Weigle in June. 
n Weigle, who is one of the dozen 
it prominent Protestant leaders in 
lerica, was once a Lutheran pastor 


Brado in church 

. funnel-shaped cloud moved to- 
vd Vilas, Kansas, last month. Pastor 
G. Carlstedt of Bethel Church, a 
bgregation of the Augustana Lu- 
eran Church, was watching it. 
uddenly he knew it was coming 
hough Vilas. He rushed to the par- 
bage and brought his wife and chil- 
n out to a storm cave. “Almost im- 
iiiately the tornado struck,” he re- 
ts. “In two minutes the storm was 
vr. When we emerged from the storm 
Sar, not a stick remained of the par- 
fage. Of the church, only the tower 
il front wall were standing.” 
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The congregation would need at least 
$30,000, besides insurance money, to 
rebuild the church, thought Pastor 
Carlstedt. “The bricks are left.” And 
best of all, everybody in town had suc- 
ceeded in fleeing to safety during the 
storm. 

St. Luke’s Church, New York City, 
a congregation of the Missouri Synod, 
heard the news. On the following Sun- 
day Pastor Albin Neibacher asked the 
people of St. Luke’s for an offering. 
“Many of our fellow-Lutherans in Vilas 
lost their homes and all their posses- 
sions,” he said. “Also they lost their 
church when they needed it most. To 
encourage and assist these people, I ap- 
peal to you... .” 


No more Gothic 

It’s time for American congregations 
to quit building churches in the Gothic 
style of architecture. Dr, Joseph Hud- 
nut, Harvard professor, said that at the 
meeting of the Church Architectural 
Guild of America last month. 

Churches will be the last to give up 
the old styles of building, Dr. Hudnut 
thought, but are sure to “accept the 
modern creed... within the next gen- 
eration or two.” The buttresses and 
spires of the Gothic style are out of 
keeping with the modern tempo. 

Harold E. Wagoner, Philadelphia 
architect, said “the Gothic buttress and 
pointed arch are to the modern church 
what the buggy whip was to the first 
automobile.” A modern church can be 
functional, and “at the same time 
achieve dignity, charm, and honesty.” 


Parsonage out of date 

Parsonages are in bad condition, pas- 
tors were told at an Iowa Synod confer- 
ence in Des Moines. A survey by Pas- 
tor Walter E, Lundberg showed a ma- 
jority need drastic remodeling or exten- 
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sive repair, the statistics indicate. 

Some of the shortcomings are worn- 
out plumbing, lack of hot water, ante- 
quated laundry equipment, old-fash- 
ioned kitchens, inadequate closet and 
storage space, poor lighting, damp base- 
ments, ancient garages. 

The rural or small-town parsonage 
should have a deep-freeze unit, said 
laymen at the conference. Food sup- 
plies could be bought in quantity, so 
parsonage families could cut down ex- 
penses in keeping with slender salaries. 
“In only the rarest instances could a 
pastor afford to install such conven- 
iences, but many congregations could 
well afford to do so,” it was stated. 

Congregations were advised to make 
available a fund of about $200 a year 
for the pastor and his wife to spend on 
minor repairs, such as papering and 
painting. 

In rural parishes of the U.S. there are 
100,000 parsonages out of date, esti- 
mated Dr. Ralph A. Felton of Drew 
Theological Seminary recently. Results 
of his research were published by the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Thirty per cent of the parsonages in- 
vestigated made no provision for pri- 
vacy of the pastor’s study. Forty per 
cent of the parsonages need painting. 

“Some churches wait for a fire” be- 
fore making any move to fix up par- 
sonages, said Dr. Felton. 


DP situation 

Doors of the United States were pain- 
fully slow in opening. Seven months 
after Congress passed a law authorizing 
immigration of 205,000 European dis- 
placed persons by July of 1950, less than 
a tenth of that number had arrived. 

Lutherans had already lined up 
houses and jobs for thousands of DPs. 
Fewer than 100 persons whom they 
were ready to welcome had managed to 
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The need among our Lutheran brethre») 
in Central Europe continues to be tragity 
Let our brotherly love continue. 
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reach America. 
Farmers and industrial workers }} 
the best chance under the 1948 DP i 
Amendment of the law early in a 
might help professional people. The. a 
tional Lutheran Council and the 
tional Lutheran Educational Confe: 
last month were talking about fin 
places for 200 professors who wan) 
come to the U.S. Church colleges wo 
be asked to make room for as man}, 
possible. | 
Two Lutheran DP professors had | 
ready arrived. Dr. Arthur Voob 
Estonian, is teaching at on 
ological Seminary at Maywood. ~ 
Jacob Primanis, a Latvian, is a prow 
sor at the University of Pittsbu 
school of medicine. 
Last month North Dakota chap 
its medical code to permit eight 
doctors to enter medical practice ini} 
state each year. Each must serv! 
year’s internship, and pass an exam 
tion for a temporary license. 
In Minnesota last month Govei'! 
Luther W. Youngdahl called a mee 
of state medical authorities to re 
rulings to permit entry of DP p 
sicians. It was proposed that each ©: 
tor be required to study a year at’ 
University of Minnesota or becom! 
hospital intern for a year. 


orld News Notes 


nadian influence 

CANADA MAY be the deciding factor in 
eralizing the Yugoslavian govern- 
nt. Under the impetus of consular 
bpaganda and rosy promises from 
o himself, 7,000 Yugoslavs returned 
m Canada in 1947, more thousands in 
8, and many others from Australia, 
ce, Latin America and the U.S. 

ose from Canada outnumbered all 
: others. Their fortunes have varied 
their homeland, but some of them 
ld prominent positions in the present 
30 government. These, of course, re- 
med as Communists. Nevertheless 
2ir experiences with the free govern- 
ent in the land of their temporary res- 
ence have evidently not been entirely 
sipated. 

resent recalcitrance of Yugoslavia 
the face of Soviet displeasure pos- 
‘Sly owes some of its stubbornness to 
e men who have not forgotten that 
ley were once Canadians. That that 
ckname is commonly used about them 
suggestive. There is said to be a 
society of Returned Canadians.” 


ade gets through iron curtain 

_ AN INDICATION that more may be ac- 
omplished by commerce than by di- 
omacy appears in the five-year pact to 
2 signed by Poland and Britain. In ex- 
iange for machinery, wool, and rubber 

‘om Britain, Poland will return $600 
illion worth of eggs, bacon, and tim- 
2r. That will be big business—a total 
? $1.2 billion. 

Both nations will benefit by receiving 
‘ie articles each needs most. Conditions 
-f both will improve, if war does not 
iterfere. Poland counts on machinery 

nd modern agricultural methods to 

icrease her export food shipments be- 
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yond her prewar capacity. However, 
Poland’s contribution of food to Britain 
will come at the cost of empire interests 
usually well guarded and conserved. It 
will come at the expense of Canada, 
with whom Britain has largely cancelled 
a food-contract because Canada wanted 
dollar payments to meet her own needs 
and Britain could not afford them. 


Surplus 

Canapa HAs troubles, too. During and 
since the war Canada pushed the pro- 
duction of the things Britain needed. 
For some time now, Britain has been 
turning to the Continent and her do- 
minions down under. This is disturbing 
to Canada, because Britain’s cut-backs 
—salmon, poultry, apples, beef, timber, 
newsprint and more recently bacon, 
eggs and cheeses—are the things Can- 
ada had built up for the homeland. 

Moreover, though the contract for 
wheat is still untouched, Britain has 
begun to look elsewhere for that com- 
modity. Canada is accumulating sur- 
pluses, with a world market that is re- 
luctant to buy. The reason is simple— 
Canada is a “hard money” country, and 
most countries do not have that kind. 
Her nearest and likeliest market is the 
U.S. Uncle Sam may have surpluses 
of his own in a receding market. 


Choosing sides 

A curious uncertainty is rising on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. They 
indicate the reason for the soft-pedal- 
ling of war talk. 

U.S. diplomats have been troubled by 
the discovery that other nations, partic- 
ularly of Europe, are reluctant to give 
firm assurances of their eventual part- 
nership on the U.S. side in case of war. 
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They prefer neutrality for the simple 
reason that they don’t want to furnish 
the battlefields for the conflict. 

‘On the other hand, Russia is growing 
steadily more uncertain about the re- 
liability of her satellites. They are be- 
coming restless under combined de- 
mands and restrictions that are favor- 
able only to Russia. Tito’s seemingly 
successful revolt has given rise to un- 
Cominform thoughts. Albania is resent- 
ful of Red control. Baltic underground 
groups have offered actual battle 
against Russia in Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 

Czechoslovakia is smouldering with, 
hate for the way her liberties have 
been destroyed. Polish Communists 
violently insist that their demands for 
a measure of national self-determina- 
tion must be honored. Similar unrest 
seethes in Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. Russia has no assurance that 
her satellites will stick with her through 
a war, or even enter it on her side. 


Synthetic 

THINK oF AN “anesthetic” for oysters 
producing “culture pearls”! Evidently 
the deliberate introduction of tiny 
spherical pellets between the shells 
must induce a tension or fever in these 
nerveless bivalves, for over half of them 
die from the “operation.” 

However, the Imperial Pearl Syndi- 
cate, which imports 60 per cent of the 
culture pearls into the U.S., has de- 
veloped a secret formula solution, an 
anesthetic which carries the oysters 
through the danger period of the opera- 
tional effect, and has reduced the mor- 
tality to 10 per cent. 

During the war the syndicate’s cul- 
ture pearl business vanished. Now it 
has high hopes of’ passing prewar pro- 
duction. Some of that production will 
result from encouraging the Japanese 
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pearl producers, by means of an agri 
ment with the U.S. Army of Occuy 
tion, which will furnish a sufficient sw, 
ply of the anesthetic. Culture peaj. 
are much superior to the imitations: 

wax. Imitations can be bought for f’ 
little as $1 a string. Culture pearls of 
$50 for the simplest strings and u 
$25,000 matched in color and gradua’ 


Unclassified information 
Austria is sincerely thankful fj 
America for practical and generous hi}; 


but believes her progress would — 
more rapid and stable if all of the 1} 
cupying powers would withdraw th» 
troops. .. . Inponrsta has granted uj} 
limited powers to her president — 
three months, longer if necessary, } 
cope with the Communist open atta 
and secret infiltrations. . . . Portucg 
has decided to come in on the ERP p 
gram, and has signed a two-way agri 
ment to that effect with the U.S. . 
Hottanv’s government intends to q 
all married women from civil serv’ 
jobs early in 1949. . Now 
Eire is entirely out of the British Cov) 
monwealth, she wants to get in on 1) 
much-discussed Western Europe 
Federation of States. . . . FRANCE’S 1!) 
cent Communist-inspired miners’ str” 
penalized her industry more than © 
million tons of coal. In money 

amounted to as much as 12 per cent. 
her 1948-49 total of Marshall Plan a 
. . . STALIN RECEIVED rough treatme) 
recently in Avellaneda, an industr 
suburb of Buenos Aires. Avellaneda 
also the center of Communist influer 
in Argentina. Lately, when the pol | 
suddenly raided a Communist printi 
establishment there, they found ! 
small busts of Stalin and threw thi! 
into the street. : 


—JULIUS F. SEEBAC! 
The Luth 
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NE OF THE most emotionally charged 
es before the Slst Congress is lib- 
lization of the Displaced Persons Act 
1948. Impatience with cumbersome 
inistration of the present law has 
lt up public pressure for removal 
‘some of its restrictions. But sharp 
ergence of opinion has emerged, 
among religious groups, as to 
at provisions should be changed. 
ver a dozen bills about DPs have 
nm introduced and have been re- 
ed to the Senate and House Judi- 
ry Committees, where they will be 
died by subcommittees on immigra- 
nm. The first of these bills to be avail- 
le in printed form is $.311, intro- 
ced by J. Howard McGrath, who is a 
ember of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
ittee. It is known as the McGrath- 
ely Bill. 

‘This bill, cast in the form of amend- 
ents to the DP Act of 1948, practically 
swrites the entire act. Principal 
aanges are: 

1. Number to be admitted is increased 
rom 205,000 to 400,000. This still in- 
tudes 3,000 orphans and 2,000 political 
efugees from Czechoslovakia. 

2. Time is extended from two years 
o four years. 

3. Job and housing provisions are 
\ropped. Assurances satisfactory to the 

DP Commission must be given that im- 
nigrants will not become _ public 
charges. 

4. Admission will be by special non- 
quota visas, instead of mortgaging fu- 
ture quotas. This provision is retro- 
active for those who have already en- 
cered under the Act. 

5. Date of entering Germany, Aus- 
‘ria, or Italy as a basis for eligibility is 
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advanced from Dee. 22, 1945 to April 21, 
1947. The former date has been under 
heavy attack as discriminating against 
Jewish DPs who entered later. 

6. A new class of eligible DPs is 
added: persons who fled into the west- 
ern zones of Germany or Austria since 
April 21, 1947, and who cannot return 
to the country of their birth, nationality, 
or last residence for fear of racial, re- 
ligious, or political persecution. 

7. Provision that 30 per cent must be 
agricultural workers is dropped. Farm 
workers are included in the general 
preference group along with household, 
construction, and clothing workers, and 
persons with special educational, scien- 
tific, technical, or professional qualifica- 
tions. 

8. So-called “Baltic preference” pro- 
vision that 40 per cent must come from 
countries annexed by a foreign power, 
is dropped. 

9. Specifically excluded, along with 
communists, are persons “who advo- 
cated or assisted in the persecution of 
any persons because of race, religion, 
or national origin.” 

10. Provision that 50 per cent of the 
German and Austrian quotas are to be 
made available until July 1, 1950 to 
persons of German ethnic origin from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, or Yugoslavia, is “lifted” from 
the Act and proposed as an amendment 
to the Immigration Act of 1924. It is 
feared that such a shift may result in 
this provision being lost in the shuffle. 
Prejudice against the ‘“Volksdeutsch” 
and the urgency of the expellee prob- 
lem in Germany make this issue highly 
controversial. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


STANDING ON THE STEPS of old St. 
John’s Church, near Morrisburg, On- 
tario, one can see the mighty St. Law- 
rence and, across its rushing waters, 
the farmlands of New York State. Some 
day those church steps and that farm- 
land may be under water—if the much 
debated St. Lawrence seaway is ap- 
proved by the U.S. Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament. Under water, too, 
would be the cairn erected in 1934 com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the oldest Lutheran 


church in Canada by the United Empire 


Loyalists. 

Talked about for nearly 50 years, 
agreed upon by heads of the two na- 
tions concerned in 1941, postponed by 
the peril of war and the pressure of 
certain interests, the seaway plan seems 
nearer than ever to the point of coming 
out of the propositional and into the 
practical. President Truman has asked 
that the project begin “immediately.” 
Canadian approval will undoubtedly 
follow U.S. action. 

The prime purpose of the seaway 
would be to open the Great Lakes to 
ocean-going vessels which now can 
proceed no farther up the St. Lawrence 
than Montreal. The present 14-foot 
canals and locks would be deepened to 
27 feet, and the small lake-going 
freighters would be a thing of the past, 
except for short, local hauls. 


CHIEF OPPOSITION to the proposed 
waterway has come from eastern sea- 
ports and railroads. They fear the loss 
of a great deal of business. Something 
less than 10 million tons is now shipped 
through the Great Lakes. The comple- 
tion of the new project would care for 
over 50 million tons annually. 

The recent discovery of high-grade 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAh 


¥ 


iron ore in Labrador (soon, along wi 
Newfoundland, to become Canad 
tenth province) is another urgent res 
son for the new seaway. The ore cou! 
be shipped at minimum cost to the 
per lakes where the smelting indust 
is now established. : 
An important part of the seaway p 
is the development of hydro-electif; 
power. A huge dam would be co 
structed below the International Rapil 
on the St. Lawrence. Large areas | 
both sides of the river above Cornwei 
Ont., and Massena, N. Y., would § 
flooded. The 2,200,000 horsepow'}: 
made available would be dividedh 
equally between Ontario and New Yor} 


THE GREAT NEED for more hyd ff 
power became evident in sections — 
southern Ontario last winter. Comple: 
cutoffs of power had to be ordered 
several hours a day when low rai 
caused a decrease in the flow of wat § 
at the Niagara Falls and other pow § 
plants. a | 

Northern New York is also feeli) 
the need for more electric power. Av 
cording to Governor Dewey, some © 
industries have had to curtail oper: 
tions because of power shortage. Mair 
upstate users have had their supply e 
15 per cent. 

If the whole seaway plan is not soi 
begun, New York and Ontario will pre» 
for the independent development of tl! 
power project. In fact, both have # 
ready made application to their respe 
tive federal governments for authoril” 

The combined seaway-power proje” 
would cost close to $1 billion. Reventy 
from the canals and from the sale © 
power would eventually pay for tl 
gigantic undertaking. 

—NORMAN BERNER! 


The Luther! 


BSTEWART W. HERMAN 


EFORE WorLtD War I there was not 

: Protestant bishop in Germany. To- 

i)—three years after World War I— 

re are more than 20! What has been 

ypening? 

n the years between the two great 
s the movement toward giving 
h leaders this title of “bishop” has 

nm gathering momentum. It began in 

ony and Hannover during the Wei- 

Republic, continued steadily until 

and then spurted spectacularly un- 

‘d: the Nazis. Since VE-Day several 

re bishops have been added to the 

;, In other words, the episcopal idea 

3 prospered regardless of political 

sime. 

"Vif you consult the German Church 


B: bishops listed and all in northern 
“Grmany, an area which we Lutherans 
iid too easily to write off as Reformed 
“ynionistic” because of the ill-fated 
Hssian Union with its lay-presidents 
‘Pd “ecclesiastical superintendents.” 
These bishoprics were in Lutheran 
erongholds—Saxony, Hannover, 
“@hleswig, Holstein, Mecklenburg- 
Shwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
launschweig—and they influenced the 
‘Yyovinces around them. Today Schles- 
ig-Holstein is merged although it has 
iyo bishops, and so are the two Meck- 


, Arter Hitter came to power bishop- 
es blossomed almost as profusely as 
irts. Some—like Bremen—were 


‘ veated out of nothing but National 
ibraary 2, 1949 


L 
s 


rmans Want Bishops 


Lutherans of Germany, who had no bishops at all before World War |, now 
_have more than 20. They think use of the ancient title strengthens the church 


Socialism because the Nazi-Christians 
coveted the pomp and circumstance of 
office. Others—like Bavaria—merely 
coincided with the Fuhrer’s advent to 
office. Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria 
had the dubious honor of going to his 
own consecration in 1933 through an 
honor guard of storm troopers, when no 
one knew quite what to do about such 
demonstrations in those first hysterical 
weeks. 

The venerable Lutheran Bishop of 
Wuertitemberg, Dr. Theophil Wurm, 
who only at the end of 1948 laid down 
the heavy burden of leading the Evan- 
gelische Kirche in Deutschland, did not 
enjoy an episcopal title two decades 
earlier. As for the Bishop of Berlin, Dr. 
Otto Dibelius, whose visit to the United 
States in 1947 so impressed the people 
who met him, he is one of the most re- 
cent additions to the lengthening list! 
Not until 1945 did this “General Super- 
intendent” become “Bishop,” but the 
adoption of the title has now put him on 
a level with the equally courageous 
Roman Catholic Bishop von Preysing 
and together they constantly confront 
the military governors of Berlin. They 
have become the twin spires of Chris- 
tianity’s cathedral rising above a red 
flood. 

Long and interesting accounts could 
be written about these new postwar 
bishoprics. Some are large—like Baden 
in the French zone or Thuringia in the 
Russian zone. Thuringia, incidentally, 
used to be the chief stronghold of the 
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rabid Nazi-Christians but today the 
whole church has been purged and the 
gréat Luther-land around Eisenach and 
Erfurt and the Wartburg Castle is Lu- 
theran again. Other dioceses are small, 
like Lubeck, that old Hanseatic city 
whose church head was consecrated 
only a few months ago under the hands 
of many Lutherans including Dr. Julius 
Bodensieck and Dr. S. C. Michelfelder 
from the United States. 


ONE OF THE newest sees is practically 
nonexistent. Bishop Hornig of Silesia 
saw his great church of three million 


members driven across the Oder-Neisse 


line by a vengeful Poland. He acquired 
the title in exile. Today he is a shep- 
herd whose sheep are scattered all over 
Germany but he sits on the boundary 
of the Russian zone and Poland to help 
a few brave souls who maintain a tiny 
flicker of German church life beyond 
the Neisse River. The same can be said 
of old Bishop Zockler who, spending his 
ebbing days as a refugee, has been hon- 
ored by those who still look to him as 
their spiritual leader. They say the title 
doesn’t interest him. 

Only in one case—except for the City 
of Bremen—has the episcopal title 
created by Nazis been dropped. Am- 
bitious German-Christians had merged 
the four parts of Hessia into one church 
and installed their bishop. With the 
Nazi collapse, his church also collapsed 
like a house of cards. One part declared 
its independence and elected its own 
bishop. The other three parts finally 
united to call Martin Niemoeller but he 
stipulated that he would not be a bishop. 
So he is called “Church President Nie- 
moeller.” 

Politics and wars have undoubtedly 
played a strong role in the gradual trend 
toward the revival of the episcopal 
titles. One of the main reasons why 
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the title “Bishop” has becom: 
in Germany is that it has in 


substantial in a strange wilderness 
quicksand. 

There have been Presidents, Lead@) 
Prime Ministers, Generals, and Milite , 
Governors, against whom church poiF 
idents, district superintendents 
board chairmen were both colorless ¢ 
powerless. That was true in 1918 af 
it is true today. As one minister 
to me recently, “We have never 
so happy about the Bishop’s title 
during the present occupation, If I goj, 
a British Military Government af 
and call myself ‘Church Councile 
sit and cool my heels for hours. If Tt 
myself ‘Deputy Bishop,’ I am heard) 
once!” ; 


Bur THERE Was another and s 
impulse behind the desire to resume 
use of the ancient title. After the f 
World War the ecumenical movement} 
under the beneficent influence of 7 
League of Nations, perhaps—begany 
take form rapidly. In 1925 Gernt 
church leaders went to Stockholm 
the first big conference on “Life ¢ 
Work” inspired by the great Swed 
Lutheran Archbishop, Nathan Soed 
blom. Most of them discovered 
their awkward titles full of impress 
German gutterals meant little or ne 
ing to the other churchmen gath 
there, Bishops always took precedey 
and possessed—automatically—an | 
viable prestige. But the whole of P 
estant Germany (40 million chu 
members) had at that time only 
brand-new bishops to boast of and) 
the minds of many, only Bishop Thn® 
of Saxony really looked the part, 

Subsequent ecumenical conference 
including the Amsterdam Assem 
1948—merely tend to confirm the s 


The 


on that ecclesiastical titles carry 
e weight than one likes to think. 
enty years ago the Lutheran leaders 
e United States and Germany were 
‘a par in such gatherings but recently 
presidents of powerful American 
ominations find themselves slipping 
behind the newly created bishops of 
ller churches. In other cases, such 
annover and Bavaria, it is rumored 
t big Lutheran regions will be di- 
ed into several bishoprics. This might 
Bvate Bishops Lilje and Meiser as 
bishops.” 


‘fT CANNOT BE FORGOTTEN that there 
s much early opposition to the crea- 
of bishops in German Lutheran 
rches because it was believed that 
re was “no theological basis” for 
m. Until the end of World War I 
en the Hohenzollern empire and its 
my principalities were discarded in 
or of a republic, the local lord—be 
king or count—was customarily in- 
ted with the temporal leadership of 
church. This was a hangover from 
unfinished business of the Prot- 
t Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
iry! All that came to an end in 1918, 
hich was why the churches began to 
sure themselves of spiritual leader- 
sip. Henceforward the “bishops” were 
t to be noble princes, but ordained 
nistersin the church, 

‘Opposition to the creation of bish- 
rics has by no means entirely died. 
‘ecently the Synod of Westfalia in 
‘ ‘ecting a new president decided not to 


ment.” 
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take action on a change of title. Most 
of the delegates wanted to have a 
bishop but in deference to the strong 
convictions of a Reformed minority they 
did not bring the matter to a final vote. 
Twenty years ago in that province vio- 
lent public arguments had been waged, 
but now it was merely a question of 
expediency! : 

Speaking in favor of a change, Super- 
intendent Lucking said that the spir- 
itual office of church leadership carried 
implications to which the title President 
did not do full justice. Those who op- 
posed the episcopal title said that it 
smacked too strongly of monarchical 
Catholicism. It was agreed, however, 
that the question of title was not clearly 
settled either in the New Testament or 
in the Lutheran Confessions. It was also 
agreed that a man makes the title, but 
that a title cannot make the man. Its 
importance resides in the fact that it is 
a churchly (not worldly) designation 
and that the world recognizes it as such. 

Today there is no longer much doubt 
that the Lutheran churches of Europe 
are right in calling their chief shepherds 
by the traditional name of bishop. It 
is one of the very few titles in these 
chaotic days which can be employed 
without adding a long explanation as to 
who the man really is. That may be a 
very low-church view of the episcopacy 
and many “higher” churchmen might 
resent it. But it helps to explain why 
there are two dozen bishops today in 
one group of churches which had had 
none 30 years ago. 


iy 


This announcement was recently posted on a church in Frankfurt, 
Germany. “Tonight at Eight ... Lecture by Professor X .. . The Holy 
Ghost Will Descend Upon Us . . . By Permission of Military Govern- 


—Worldover Press 


Protestants Go Into the Movies 


By MRS. HOWARD GRIMES 


Something ought to be done about using the power of the mofif! 


picture, thought some Protestants. So they organized to do somethy 


THE NUMBER OF TIMES you go to the 
movies in a year may have a lot to do 
with the way you live. It isn’t hard to 
show how this happens. Your conduct 
is determined by your attitudes. Among 
the most powerful influences on the at- 
titudes of most adults—and children— 
is the motion picture. 

About three years ago a group of 
Protestants, who had done much think- 
ing about the power of the movies, came 
together to try to do something about 
it. They organized the agency known 
as the Protestant Film Commission. 

Two things were to be attempted by 
this Commission, they decided. First, 
they planned to produce films of high 
technical and artistic quality for dis- 
tribution in 16 mm to churches, clubs, 
and schools. These films were to be on 
religious and educational themes, and 
be both dramatic and documentary in 
technique. 

The second purpose of the Commis- 
sion was to stimulate in the Hollywood 
motion picture industry a greater sense 
of responsibility in the production of 
entertainment films which influence the 
attitudes and behavior of millions of 
people. The Commission proposed to 
obtain in the production of entertain- 
ment films a fair representation of Prot- 
estantism, the portrayal of significant 
moral themes, and the increased appli- 
cation to such production of high stand- 
ards of art and ethics. 


Mrs. Grimes is assistant to Paul F. Heard, Prot- 
estant Film Commission executive secretary. 
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TO MAKE POSSIBLE such a two- 
program, the Protestant Film Co 
sion has been created as the agenc 
American Protestantism. Nineteen 
nominations hold supporting mem 
ships. These memberships, in m 
cases, are held by various boards: ; 
the denominations. The United I 
theran Church, for example, holds ti 
supporting memberships. They are hi 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, # 
the Board of Publication. The boarc’ 
directors of the Protestant Film Co» 
mission is composed of veptenecinay 
from all supporting boards. 

The Commission’s over-all admin 
tration is made possible by the sv§ 
porting memberships of member « 
nominations, and from 13 interden¢) 
inational agencies. Its production pi 
gram of motion pictures is made p> 
sible by the financial support of vari) 
member organizations interested in 
particular production. 

The Commission’s first venture wil 
“Beyond Our Own,” a 40-minute sow 
film, released in November 1947. TJ 
film was an “evangelism” picture, i 
has been exceptionally well recei) 
both by the critics and by the churel | 


THE SECOND PICTURE, “My Name 
Han,” released in June 1948, was m) 
by the Commission at the request of | 
Missionary Education Movement, — 
member denominations whose Boa» 
of Foreign Missions were especially _ 
terested in the film on “Christianityy 
China.” The release of this film w 


The Luthey 


) 


ied to coincide with the beginning of 
‘mission study program of the Prot- 
ant churches in America for 1948-49, 
ose foreign subject was “China.” 
ne@Chis film was a dramatic documen- 
ry, made in China.. It was awarded 
yronze “Oscar” by the Cleveland Film 
uncil at its 1948 festival as the best 
nm in its class, 

The Protestant Film Commission’s 
oduction plans for current and future 
Boduction include: 

1) “Prejudice”: This film was pro- 
ced in Hollywood during the summer 
id fall of 1948. It is a feature-length 
stion picture dealing with the emo- 
@n of “prejudice.” The purpose is to 
ntribute in an understanding, sym- 
thetic way, to the solution of a prob- 
which is common to all of us. In- 
d of concentrating on a race or on 
coups which have been the objects of 
ejudice, this film deals with the man 
ho has prejudice. 

2) The “Christianity in Japan” film: 
_ September 1948, a crew consisting of 
director, writer, and production as- 
“stant arrived in Japan for the filming 
the work of the Christian church in 
apan. This film is also being made at 
ie request of the Missionary Education 
fovement, and financially supported 
y denominational boards of foreign 
tissions. It will be released to coincide 
‘ith the opening of the 1949-50 foreign 
 \issions study, which is on Japan. 

‘ 3) The “Democracy” films: The first 
ta series of films on “Democracy and 
ie American Way of Life” is now at 
ae “shooting script” stage of produc- 
_ on. This series will include five films. 
_ 4) The “Mental Health” films: The 
_tst of a series of seven films on “Re- 
‘ gion and Mental Health” is also at the 
_ shooting script” stage. This series on 
_-uman relations has been developed by 
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Pau. F. Hearp 


The movies influence people 


the Commission in close co-operation 
with the Department of Religion and 
Health of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

5) The general “Curriculum” films: 
In co-operation with the International 
Council of Religious Education and the 
boards of Christian education of mem- 
ber denominations, the Commission is 
in the process of developing scripts for 
five general curriculum films. Three of 
these will be for youth, two for children. 

6) The “Missionary Recruitment” 
film: In co-operation with the boards of 
home and foreign missions, and other 
specific missionary agencies of member 
denominations, the Commission is 
creating a script for a film designed to 
assist in recruitment of young men and 
women for the mission fields over the 
world. 

7) The “Ministry Recruitment” film: 
Story conferences are now in process 
on the creation of a script for a film on 
“recruitment for the ministry.” This is 
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being done at the special request of the 
Methodist Church, and is designed to 
assist not only that church but all Prot- 
estant denominations in a wide program 
of advance in recruitment for the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

8) Three Bible films: These three 
Bible films will be made by the Com- 
mission in co-operation with the boards 
of education of member denominations, 
and the J. Arthur Rank organization 
in England. 


Att Protestant Film Commission 
pictures are personally supervised by 


the Commission’s executive director, 


Paul F, Heard. Production is done both 
in east coast and in Hollywood studios, 
as well as the documentaries made in 
China and Japan. Production includes 
a wide variety of types of films, feature 
length as well as the shorter teaching- 
type film and filmstrip. 


The Arab Side of the Story 


By ONNIK MARASHIAN 


A Christian from Cairo describes the shocked surprise which has resulted throught) 
the Arab world from the American willingness to give part of Palestine to the Je: 


“AMERICA?” 

The speaker was an educated Egyp- 
tian, graduate of an American institu- 
tion at Cairo. He looked at me with a 
sarcastic smile. “I’ve lost my faith in 
America.” 

“I’ve never been to the States,” he 
added, “but I always wanted to go there 
for graduate work in sociology. That 
would give me a chance to see the 
Americans in their own country and 
understand their ways.” 

He shrugged: “I’ve changed my mind 
now. I can’t believe anymore in Amer- 
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THE SECOND PURPOSE of the Prote 
Film Commission—to represent 
Protestant churches to the motion piif 
ture industry of America—has pr 
gressed to the point where the Cor 
mission has an office in Hollywood, w’ 
a west coast representative. Mem 
denominations are assisting Mr. He 
in selection of qualified representati 
on the west coast to serve on the ne 
sary committees, which include: sc 
evaluation, production liaison, researi) 
finance, public relations. ft 

Protestant churches of America : 
now prepared to make use of the po 
erful medium of motion pictures. Th 
will do this through an increasingly & 
cessible and effective liaison with 1! 
motion picture industry, and throw 
the production of films of high tec 
nical and artistic quality, whose conte 
represents the best that a co-opera 


Protestantism can produce. 4 


ican sincerity about freedom, demw 
racy, and all that.” 


of Physicai Education broke in. 
with’ me,” she said. “When we wi 
kids we were thrilled by Hollywo 
films. We thought everybody in | 
States had a happy life. When we gr ' 
up and learned world history and 
the newspapers, we said the U.S.A. 
the only big power in the world tl! 
didn’t have imperialistic aims.” 
“Everybody in the Middle 
thought so,” the young man said. “TN 


“Zish were in Palestine, Transjordan, 
pt, Iraq . . . the Italians in Lybia, 
opia, Eritrea . . . the French in 
a and the Lebanon. The Americans 
le really in all these countries also. 

their interests were private and 
ral. We wanted them to get more 
rested in small nations like ours, so 
could get rid of colonial powers.” 
Too bad—I'm disappointed in every- 
¢ that’s American now,” the young 
ptian said. 

HE YOUNG AMERICAN University grad- 
“> isn’t the only one who is thinking 
‘Ri. There are thousands all over the 
b world, educated and uneducated, 
‘Bslem and Christian, who have had 
in the United States. Some were 
cated in American institutions, long 
e established in major cities of the 
East. 
those not educated in American 
fools had heard a good deal about 
fm. They had heard about the suc- 
of American education methods 
cong Orientals. They had seen the 
fcient way American institutions 
med out successful graduates. They 
Jd come in contact with American 
s in free lectures, college libraries, 
Smetimes in the movies. 

Here was a country with a real sense 
> international honesty, they said. 
all nations could count on the U.S.A. 
k at their schools and colleges in 
te Middle East. Look at the things 
tey teach. 

That was sufficient proof for the edu- 
cted classes to have faith in the U.S.A. 
lit that was before President Truman’s 
*pport of the Zionists and the recog- 
tion of the Zionist state. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCE in the Middle 
Ast—particularly in Arab countries— 
in a quiet way over a century 
40. Until then, no one in the Orient, 
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not even the turbaned viziers of the 
Turkish Sultan, had heard much about 
the United States. But at the beginning 
of the 19th century, a little group of 
missionaries crossed the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, and landed in the an- 
cient lands. They spread out far and 
wide in the Sultan’s territories and 
thought they could teach Protestantism 
to the Oriental races. Roman Catholic 
and Anglican missions were already at 
work there. 

The messengers of God’s word from 
the New World rolled up their sleeves 
and tried to make good Christians out 
of Moslems. But that wasn’t easy. Most 
of their work was in making Protestants 
out of Eastern Christians. Many Syr- 
iacs, Nestorians, Assyrians, Egyptian 
Copts, Greek, and Armenians—mem- 
bers of the oldest Christian churches 
in the world—were converted to Prot- 
estant faith. 


Misstonary Frunps sent from churches 
in the United States kept on increasing. 
Missionaries thought they would get 
better results if, in addition to preach- 
ing the word of God, they did humani- 
tarian work as well. Hospitals, mater- 
nity centers, and orphanages were 
opened in remote villages of the Near 
East, operated by American staffs and 
often helped by qualified natives. Arab, 
Turk, Kurd, Greek, or Armenian, Mos- 
lem, Christian, or Jew—regardless of 
color or creed—were given free treat- 
ment in these centers, 

Before long, schools for boys and 
girls were opened. In many places these 
were an innovation. As enrollment in- 
creased, many of these institutions mod- 
ernized their curricula according to the 
intellectual level of the population. 
Some developed into colleges. Today 
one finds such institutions in the large 
and small cities of Turkey, Iraq, Syria, 
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the Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt, the Su- 
dan, and Ethiopia. In Egypt alone there 
are 42 such American schools. 

The mission schools aren’t the only 
institutions to spread Américan meth- 
ods of education in the Near East. There 
are colleges run by private philan- 
thropic societies, owned and controlled 
by boards of trustees with headquarters 
in the United States. Supported by 
American citizens, they are financed by 
income from endowments, local fees, 
and special gifts. 


By FAR THE LARGEST of all foreign in- 
stitutions in the Middle East is the 
American University at Beirut. Sit- 
uated on a rock jutting out in the Med- 
iterranean, near the ruins of an ancient 
Phoenician trading post, this university 
has a student body of 3,000 coming from 
all parts of the Near and Far East. It 
incorporates schools of medicine, phar- 
macy, nursing, business administration, 
an institute of music, an institute of 
rural life, and an International College, 
with elementary and secondary units. 

Another champion of modern edu- 
cation is the American University at 
Cairo, situated near the Nile and the 
great Pyramids. It is one of the four 
universities in Egypt, the others being 
two state universities and the theo- 
logical seminary of Al Azhar, 

The aim of such institutions is simple 
—educate Easterners in the democratic, 
progressive way. Unlike other foreign 
schools in this part of the world, the 
American institutions have no help from 
their government. 

British and French schools are either 
run by their governments or are tightly 
controlled by the cultural attaches of 
their countries. They are little less than 
official propaganda agencies. The ab- 
sence of propaganda in American in- 
stitutions and their progressive tolerant 
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outlook have been the secret of t 
success in the Arab world. 
Instead of trumpeting the achie 
ments of their statesmen and cola, 
conquerors like the rest, Ameri¢ 
have taught and applied the princil ; 
of democracy, freedom, fair play, }, 
the necessity of justice to the w 


Arab world, American educators 
been the best ambassadors of good § 
and internationalism. Unpretentiou; 
they have shown America at its kf 
They have been examples of the id) ff 
she claims she stands for. And 
thousands of graduates who have pas 
through their academic gates have € 
ried with them the spirit of Liberal 
tolerance, freedom. 

Education, however, has not bees 
only way the United States has com) 
contact with the Arab world. For ye. 
American archeologists have excavé" 
along the Nile, Jordan, Euphrates, T) 
ris. Health experts have studied 4 
fought tropical diseases. During : 
last war the Office of War Informa™ 
did its share of acquainting Ame’ 
to the Arab world. 

The result of all these missions 
democracy was that the Near East 
camé America-conscious. To these pr 
ple who have been under foreign dec | 
ination for centuries, who are 
emerging from slavery of disease 
ignorance, this has meant a lot. 


In att Aras countries today there — 
thousands of intellectuals, graduates’ 
American high schools and colleges, © 
to whom American ideals have by 
bred. It was such a group of Lebanr 


h who struggled to attain the in- 

dence of their country five years 
“§ An outstanding majority of Syrian 
‘§ Lebanese delegates to the UN are 
uates of the American University 
eirut. The minister of Lebanon to 
ington, Dr. Charles Malik, is an 
anus and former professor of the 
e university. So is Fares El Khoury, 
an chief delegate to the Security 


i Palestine, too, many leaders of 
b organizations have been students 
(American institutions in Jerusalem, 
t, or Cairo. One of them is Jamal 
usseini, vice chairman of the Arab 


Palestine Arabs at the UN. 

‘}ver since World War I and through- 
World War II Arab eyes turned to 
United States as a home of freedom, 
tice, equality. America’s expanding 
rests in the Middle East had even 
2n high hopes to all those little coun- 
s who longed for the eclipse of Brit- 
and French imperialism in that part 
fhe world. They saw a good sign in 
ierica’s interests. They had nothing 
fear from her. They thought they 
2w her well. 


‘)°HEN CAME THE declarations of Pres- 


Plestine, and finally recognition and 
ises of help to Israel. 

} Arabs couldn’t understand it. Appar- 
sly the American people didn’t know 
i> facts. But didn’t they have a free 
ess to tell them of actual conditions 
1 Palestine? 

Educated Arab circles were stunned. 
"w could the biggest power in the 
orld back an artificially created state 
fainst the wishes of the majority in- 
Ived and without consulting the 
ighboring states? This antagonistic 
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attitude seemed not only rash and un- 
diplomatic, but undemocratic. 

The population of Palestine in 1917, 
at the time of the Balfour declaration, 
consisted of 900,000 Moslem and Chris- 
tian Arabs and only 70,000 native Jews 
who lived in harmony with the Arabs. 
While Europe persecuted its Jewry, half 
a million Jews scattered in the Arab 
world worked and lived in security. 
Many of them had fled the persecutions 
in Europe and taken refuge in Moslem 
lands. 

Although in the last 30 years 600,000 
Jews have immigrated into Palestine, 
they still constitute a minority in a pop- 
ulation of 1,800,000. Partition like a jig- 
saw puzzle not only will create admin- 
istrative and economic difficulties in 
a tiny land. It will keep 400,000 Arabs 
under Zionist rule, cut the Arab part of 
Palestine from the sea and fertile 
coastal region. 


ARABS CAN’? understand how the 
United States, always an advocate of 
national self-determination, of freedom 
and justice, now uses her international 
influence to back a minority rule in 
Palestine. Arab newspapers are blunt 
and bitter. Countries such as Aus- 
tralia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
can well afford to accept large Jewish 
immigration they say. Zionist assertion 
that Palestine is the only solution for 
the dispersed Jews is merely an excuse 
to realize political ambitions. 

It is difficult to imagine how Arab 
opinion of the U.S. has changed within 
the last two years. The most disillu- 
sioned are the thousands of young men 
and women who have come into close 
contact with American institutions. The 
America they see through partisan 
statements of U.S. politicians and news- 
paper reports is different from the 
America they thought they knew. 
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JOHN'S HOUSE BEGAN TO SHRINK 


. A parable 
By OTTO REIMHERR 


Joun Doator had finished college. His 
career on the campus had shown him 
a man of cleverness, though sometimes 
lacking true wisdom. He had mastered 
that art too rare among students not 
only to know the answers, but—even 
better—to know the answers the pro- 
fessors wanted him to give. His inter- 
ests were not limited to books. While 
not a star athlete, he proved an em 
gaging figure in campus political life. 


Writs CoLuscs behind him, he was of- 
fered a position as.a junior executive 
by an important industrial firm in the 
city of Bigastheycome. It was soon 
clear that a rising young executive 
needs a home to enhance his prestige 
with the right people. 

At the same time that he accepted 
the position, he decided to find a wife. 
Doalot had been confused by all the 
attractive girls who had thrown them- 
selves in his direction during college 
days. However, after sorting out the 
memories in his mind, he recalled one 
who seemed to fit his pattern. 

She had poise and presence. She had 
been popular and gracious. Further- 
more she was something to show off, as 
a pair of good cuff links or a well-cut 
suit would show the stuff from which 
aman is made. She had two shortcom- 
ings. Her name, Jean Lukslikamillion, 
was rather foreign sounding, Then, too, 
she was not from one of the best fam- 
ilies. Nevertheless he took his chance, 
and they were married. 

Like most young couples these days, 
the Doalots had a housing problem. 
Fortunately they found a community 
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suiting their tastes. It was the Se 
suburban area of Whereyoulive. 
bought a house located on a main st 
The building was subsiantially ¢@i 
structed of brick with broad terrs 
lawns and a well-kept gravel dr 
way, leading to a three-car garage) 
Unfortunately Jean did not turn 
to be a very efficient housekeeper. 
didn't seem able to handle the servé 


reason for her shortcomings, 
was frequently ill. Whatever her 
dition, John urged her to entertain 1 
crowd or some party that had com 
for an affair at the country club. 
Something more hasic than 
seemed to have gone wrong with 
Doalot residence. The longer the ff 
ily lived in the house the more crovy 
the rooms became. Each year the W 
seemed to have moved closer and ¢ 
together. The broad lawn that 
fronted their home when they had © 
moved in had now shrunk to a 
patch of grass. In fact, one would” 
from examining the former locatiar 
the house and comparing it with 
present condition that the house & 
whole was moving in the directiov 
the gutter, 


Bsmng wisE in his own way, 
knew that something had gone wr i 
With this burden on him, he summé 
the firm of Bildesrite and Lives 
architects, 

When Thomas Bildesrite looked + 
the house, he did it with an eye 
cernment, being interested in 


ks and mortar piled high enough 
ustify a roof. As if he were plan- 
f a new house, the architect dis- 
sed with the young couple their 
es and aspirations. 

e found no ambitions for children. 
Wponvenience was to be avoided at all 
.§;. Examining their budget, he found 
‘Gimportant omission. There was no 
a labeled “Givinc.” They were 
@hout any interest in community re- 
Bnsibility or concern for the under- 
ileged. The local churches were 
» in the realm of the unknown. 
\)Vith the facts clearly before him, 
desrite made his recommendations. 


Jiey needed someone to draw up a new plan 


‘he solution might better be handled 
’ my partner, Francis Liveswell,” said 
© architect. “He is a resident of this 
twn. The house was firm enough when 
tilt. But it is the occupants who, by 
leir self-centered lives, have pushed 
e walls together by removing from 
teir hearts the beauty of the world 
atside. To use the words of one of our 
pets: ‘The world is as wide as the heart 
‘ wide.’ ” 
Tue Doatots agreed to reconstruct 
seir home with the help of the two 
*chitects—to protect their investment, 
for no other reason. The struggle to 
eep the house from further narrowing 
ad from moving toward the street 
roved difficult. 
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To help their condition, Liveswell 
took John over to the wrong side of the 
town where a group was meeting to de- 
velop a plan for slum clearance. Not 
long afterward John accepted member- 
ship on the finance committee of the 
housing project. 

On Sundays, the Doalots began to~ 
join the Liveswells when they attended 
services at the little church on the next 
street. Penitent people were to be found 
there. All seemed to have the same dif- 
ficulties as the Doalots. The difference 
was that they confessed their wrongs 
before the maker of men, so that they 
could hold their ground and actually 
grow in strength. They were serious 
but full of good humor too. 

At first John and his wife could not 
quite understand. After many months 
of patient listening, they heard the mes- 
sage of the Unsuccessful Young Man 
who gave his life on the cross. Having 
heard that strange and wonderful story, 
in humility, John and Jean pledged 
their lives to Him before the altar of 
the little church. 


A CHANGE CAME OVER the Doalot res- 
idence. It gradually began to move in 
the right direction. The rooms seemed 
more spacious. The walls had spread 
out. The lawn looked larger. Instead of 
the dead silence of respectability, the 
happy voices of children could be heard. 

As the father and mother gathered 
their brood about them at table, one 
could peer into the windows to see 
heads bowed in reverent thanksgiving 
to the maker of men. Somehow the 
contagion in the Doalot household 
caught in the town of Whereyoulive, 
for the inhabitants were filled with 
greater joy—a joy that might be said to 
reach the heavens. For two sinners had 
repented and two lives that had been 
lost were found. 
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Papa and the Road to Eutopia 
‘ By EUGENIA GERLACH STEIN 


WHEN THE noon whistle blew we lined 
up on the porch as Papa had com- 
manded. “Stop swinging around that 
porch post,” Mama ordered my six- 
year-old sister Sharley. “You know 
you get dizzy.” 

“What are we waiting for, Mama?” 
asked Louise, my older sister. 

“Heavens only knows,’ Mama an- 
swered. “Your father said we should be 
out in front at 12 o’clock.” 

“Maybe it’s an eclipse,” I said. 

My words were almost prophetic. 
Suddenly, tearing around the corner, 
came an old Ford. The driver, grimly 
pulling back on the wheel and shouting, 
“Whoa... whoa there,” seemed headed 
straight for us. Mama screamed and 
tried to sweep us all into her arms. Then 
as the madman never taking his eyes 
from the road—raised one hand briefly 
in a salute, his black hat flew off. 

“It’s Papa,” we shouted. 

Mama threw her apron over her head 
to shut out the sight of the inevitable 
crash. But the rattling and chugging 
grew fainter, then louder. Papa had 
circled the block and was coming in to 
try for another landing. This time he 
was successful. 


“Got so ExcITED I forgot how Doc said 
to stop the car,’ he called, mopping 
his brow. 

“What are you doing driving Doc’s 
car?” Mama demanded. 

Papa beamed. “I forgot to tell you. 
It’s our car now. I sold the horse and 
buggy for $50 and the bank loaned 
me the rest.” ‘ 

“You sold Billy?” Mama was as hor- 
rified as though Papa had disposed of 
one of her children. 
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‘T for one intend to keep up with 
times,” said Papa, striking a pose. “D 
that the war that has made the we 
safe for democracy is at last over. . 

“Stop,” Mama ordered. “You're | 
in the pulpit, remember. Now Pll tha} 
you all to come in and wash for dinn¢ 
Without another word she stal 
angrily into the house. 

Papa’s face fell. I stood cat 
one bare leg against the other. 
was a preacher. But he just coule 
help loving sinners and machi) 
equally well. His study was a clutte: 
mixture of religious books and mot 
of his inventions, some still in the 
stage and others already pa 
Mama hated machines. Paying for 
ents wrecked her budget. 

Still, I couldn’t bear to see Papa 
“T wouldn’t own anything but a F 
I said stoutly, slipping my hand into. 


HE BRIGHTENED. Taking out his hat 
kerchief he flicked the dust from — 
brasswork. “Women don’t realize © 
beauty of machinery,” he said as” 
opened the hood. “And neither di 
Doc. After seeing the condition of th 
motor I’d never trust him to touch © 
delicate innards of anyone in my fam)’ 
We'll get started on the cleaning rij) 


after/dinner. Best not to keep yo: 
mother waiting in the mood she’s in.” 
Her mood lasted through the follo 
ing week but Papa was too absorbed 
notice. Piece by piece the motor ca 
apart and was dropped into Me f 
washtub that had been filled with ke ry 
sene. With hammer, chisel, and pu 
knife he attacked the accumulation | 
road oil and dirt that lay like a bla 
over everything. Then when the al 
Tho Luthe 


and bolt were cleaned and back in 
e, the brass polished, and the top 
a coat of waterproof dressing, 
a called the family together. 

e gathered around the car solemnly. 
®ondered if the occasion would call 
a prayer. But all Papa said was: 
e job is finished. Now I’m going to 
k ‘ex up.” 


A ORDERED us all back out of dan- 
. Papa placed one hand upon the 
jator and with the other gave the 
a whirl. Nothing happened. A 
d and third whirl followed. Still 
ing happened. He started to sweat. 
obably needs more gas,” he mut- 
d, tugging at the wire loop along- 
the radiator. Still no response. 
apa stood up, crossing his legs and 
ting his upper lip as he always did 
en thinking deeply. Suddenly he 
pped his fingers, walked around and 
ched into the car, then returned and 
e the crank another whirl. The mo- 
‘% sputtered and coughed. Papa lis- 
thed critically to the ever steadying 
im then turned and beamed upon us. 
‘orgot to turn on the switch,” he ad- 
tted a bit sheepishly. 
) Mama was loyal. “I knew all along 
would run,” she said. 
“I had to get it in perfect working 
er for the trip, my dear,” said Papa 
g her. 
She frowned, “Trip?” 
“Didn’t I mention it before?” He 
med surprised. “I’ve accepted a call 
/a new charge in Illinois.” 
“T knew it,” Mama cried. “No sooner 
© I get an asparagus bed to bearing 
tan we move.” 
“But you haven’t heard the best.” 
pa was triumphant. “The parsonage 
as a bathroom!” 
“You mean you don’t have to go out- 
ors?” I began. 
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“That will do,” Mama interrupted. 
But I could tell that she was mentally 
comparing the advantages of a seasonal 
asparagus bed and an all-year around 
bathroom. 


Our DEPARTURE MUST have rivaled the 
flight of the children of Israel. Only we 
were on wheels. “It simply can’t be 
done,” Papa would: say, gloomily sur- 
veying the family, suitcases, and those 
precious possessions that Mama 
wouldn’t trust to a freight car. “This 
is a five-passenger Ford, not a seven- 
passenger Chalmers. Suddenly he spied 
Susie whom I’d caged in an egg crate. 
“A cat yet!” ; 

He raised his eyes to heaven. Heaven 
must have taken pity on him for some- 
how everything found a place even 
though lashed to the running boards. 

“Wisconsin is a grand state,” papa 
eulogized as he drove along. Someone 
sniffed tearfully. “Ah, but Illinois!” he 
added. “Wait until you see the fields 
of oats and waving corn.” 

We drew up behind a lumbering farm 
wagon that hogged the middle of the 
road. Papa squeezed the rubber horn 
bulb. Nothing happened. Again and 
again he pressed it. “Kaput,’ he said 
in disgust and leaning out began to 
shout at the farmer. We followed suit 
screaming like mad. The cat awakened 
and began to howl. Amazed, the farmer 
turned around and pulled aside. 

Mama removed her hands from her 
ears. “I hope we don’t run into much 
traffic between here and Illinois,” she 
said. 


By noon the hilly country was before 
us. Gripping the wheel Papa seemed 
to urge the car to top speed with the 
impetus of his pushing and straining. 

“You'll wear yourself out,’ Mama 
protested. “Let the children do the 
pushing.” We were only too glad. It 
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varied the monotony of shouting at 
vehicles to let us pass. Finally, halfway 
up a steep hill the motor began to sput- 
ter, then coughed and died. Papa fumed 
as we slid back down to level ground. 

“T should have bought gas the last 
time we stopped for ice cream cones.” 
He frowned, pleating his lip. “Got it,” 
he exclaimed at last. “If I back up the 
hill the motor'll get what gas is left. 
Everybody out.” 

Mama shook her head with pride. 
“Nothing can stump your father,” she 
said. 

By the time we reached the top Papa 
had pulled to the side of the road and 
brought out the lunch. “Wait until you 
see the rich Illinois farmland,” he said 
waving a sandwich. “Tt’ll raise anything 

. . anything at all.” 

For the first hour we were enchanted 
by the even rows of waving corn that 
stretched for miles on either side. 
Sharley’s eyes followed the rows in 
hypnotized fascination as we jolted 
along in the mud, Suddenly a queer 
pained look came over her face, “The 
corn. It’s making me dizzy, Mama. 
Mama I’m sick!” 

“Stop the car,” Mama ordered. Papa 
put on the brakes, Hastily Mama picked 
up Sharley and stepped out into the 
road just in time. She sank into mud 
over her ankles! 

‘T presume this is the rich, Illinois 
farmland you have been referring to,” 
Mama said to Papa. 


THE ROADS GoT worse. It began to rain. 
Papa got the storm curtains out from 
under the back seat and put them up. 
We stared out through the isinglass at 
the sodden landscape, hanging on to 
each other as the car skidded along. 

The car lurched into a deep rut to the 
hubcap. A sigh of relief arose when 
around a bend a town came into view. 
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As the car hit the brick paveme 
listed to one side. Papa got out to k 
“Ts something wrong?” Mama ask 
fearfully. 1 
“We lost a whole tire somewhert 
that rut. Been running on the r 
never knew the difference.” He staj 
back down the read. “If I don’t fing 
... wonder where I can get anoth 
“Don't worry,” said Mama as 
pried mud off her shoes with a p 
fork. “This rich Illinois farmland - 
grow anything.” 


Ir was pusK when we pulled into 
yard of our new home. “Well, her 
are, safe and sound,” said Papa. 
gave Mama his arm and helped he 
the steps of the parsonage. We folle 
in Indian file. The door was unlod 
Everyone tiptoed in. Mama | 
around and began to smile, I could 
that in her mind’she was already 
ranging the furniture. 

From somewhere Sharley bega 
scream, “Look, Papa, I'm swi 

We hastened to the bathroom. Sha 
was apparently floating in the em 
tub. “I'm drowning, Papa,” she $s? 
and made gurgling noises, 

“There's a good girl,” Papa answ 
absent-mindedly, 

Mama continued her inspection of 
bedrooms and basement but I follow: 


per lip, dreamily observing the old bi 
“Someday I'll tear it down,” he § 
“And I'll rebuild it into a garage. Se 
day ... when I have money enough 
a new Ford.” R 

I slipped my hand into his. 
you mind always waiting for 
Papa?” I asked. }? 

He shook his head, “People who h 
their dreams never mind the wait 
Mousie. Always remember that.” 

I nodded. “I'll remember, Papa.” 


The 


“SIOW THE BIBLE ... 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


y Day Comes for Everyone 


JOHN SCHMIDT 


es for study this week are Romans 2:1-16 


SEEMS LIKELY that this first part of 
‘i: Epistle to the Romans closely fol- 
: the pattern of a sermon Paul had 
Gen preached to congregations of 
ed races throughout the Mediter- 
Biean world. No doubt he was accus- 
Maed to expect an interruption at the 
t in this sermon which we reach in 
2 closing verses of the first chapter. 
ere would be a stir of self-con- 
tulation among the Jewish listeners. 
‘ow true,” they would say. “Gen- 
S can expect to be judged for their 
at sins. How fortunate it is that we 
do not approve their evil con- 
\ et.” 
{t is always easy to listen to a con- 
ation of other people’s sins. Amer- 
ams of today are usually quite willing 
hear a verbal scourging of the sins 
Germany or Russia. 
From here on Paul turns to the Jew- 
1 members of the Christian congrega- 
m in Rome. In beginning the second 
pter of his Epistle he borrows the 
pular tactic of a Stoic lecturer and 
uces an imaginary Jew with 
om he carries on a conversation. 
the Jew not realize that in giving 
sent to the condemnation of the Gen- 
je (1:18-32) he has condemned him- 
slg? He also has sinned. He has per- 
lps not been guilty of the same acts, 
at he also has sinned against his 
nowledge of what is right. His sins are 
erent, but his sin is the same. 


‘Tue Fact or Gop’s judgment is ad- 
‘itted by both parties, so Paul can 
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build upon this. That judgment, Jews 
had often heard (compare Amos 1:6— 
2:2; Matt. 3:8-10), was concerned with 
reality, not with race or with religious 
profession. It penetrates even beyond 
the outward act to the attitude of the 
heart. From such a judgment the Jew 
could not hope to escape merely be- 
cause he was a Jew. 

The postponement of God's punish- 
ment did not grow out of partiality, but 
from grace. Its purpose was not pride 
and complacency, but the birth of a new 
mind (“repentance”). God’s goodness 
is intended to lead us to “acknowledge, 
confess and lament” our sins so that we 
will forsake the ways of death. 


CALLOUSED, UNRECONSTRUCTED HEARTS 
—what an awful answer these are to 
God’s grace! Shall men be made worse 
by God’s generosity? Such men do in- 
deed store up a future treasure, but it is 
a treasure of wrath. “The wages of sin 
is death” (5:23) and pay day is certain. 
The Day of the Lord means redemption 
to the godly, but to others it is “the day 
of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God” (verse 5 and compare 
Amos 5:18). 

That final Judgment brings the clear, 
unmistakable revelation of God’s holi- 
ness that cannot trifle with sin. Paul 
draws no sharp line between future and 
present, for underlying his whole dis- 
cussion is the conviction that this same 
holy judgment is a continuing reality. 

Some scholars have suspected that 
Paul’s teaching in verse 6 contradicts 
his basic doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith. Some have therefore 
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supposed that in this section he speaks 
“to the Jew as a Jew,” intent upon 
showing that their own premises offer 
them no hope. Others say that this is 
true only for those to whom the Gospel 
has not come. Both, it would seem, fail 
to take seriously enough the moral 
earnestness and urgency of this passage. 
Clearly Paul wanted his words. to be 
taken at full value. He at least saw no 
contradiction between this teaching and 
the rest. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT, work and pay are 
necessarily tied together. The self-rev- 


elation of God results in an “either-or.” 
Confronted by His demands we either 


obey or we deliberately choose evil. 
Similarly the Day of Judgment means 
either the gift of full and endless life, or 
that divine “indignation and wrath” 
(verse 8) that is hell. Man’s response 
to God here has eternal consequences. 

So important does Paul consider this 
truth that he repeats the thought of 
verses 7-8 in reverse order in verses 
9-10. Here he considers the true pri- 
ority of the Jew. The same law of jus- 
tice applies to both Jews and Gentiles. 
Both stand under the same principle of 
judgment. Jewish “patriots” had over- 
looked this. They had forgotten that 
Jewish priority meant greater respon- 
sibility. We cannot separate privilege 
from obligation. The Jew who “per- 
sists to the end in working” the will of 
God that was revealed to him is first in 
the reward. But the Jew who “doeth 
evil” has only the priority of penalty. 
For there is no “acceptance of face” 
with God (verse 11). God does not con- 
sider “who” but “what.” 

Verse 12 resumes and completes the 
thought of verse 9. There is no essen- 
tial difference between Jew and Gen- 
tile. Whoever sins, whether with or 
without the Law of Moses, is lost. The 
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Greek is not lost, however, because 8 
lacks the Mosaic Law, but because 
does not keep the law he has. The J 
who is instructed (verse 18) in the Le 
and who rests (verse 17) and boa 
(verse 23) in it, is nevertheless los 
he does not keep it. The law each 
disobeyed will be his condemnation. © 

It is interesting to note that Pav 
next words agree closely with James: 
22-25. Hearing the Law read in ft 
synagogues means nothing unless f 
hearers will bow before its demani 
Not familiarity with but obedience’ 
the Law is decisive. Only obedient dor 
can be pronounced innocent (“fj 
tified”) by the holy Judge. Of co 
Paul’s statement is conditional. He de 
not here consider whether in actual fi 
there are men who have thus fulfill) 
the Law’s requirements. 


Verse 16 must be considered at t) 
point since it links on here. Perhgy 
verses 14-15 are another parenthesis 
possibly Paul realizes, during a pat) 


in dictation, that his earlier thought 
still unfinished. The Day of Judgme 
will make clear to all which “heare 


of the Law” were also “doers.” Tl 
distinction no man can make, for no oF 
can measure the strength of the tempt 
tions that are overcome or yielded 
by another and without this knowled! 
no just judgment is possible. Only J) 
who knows “the secrets of men” is qué 
ified to judge both Jew and Greek. 
This the Jew, taught by the Old Tes’ 
ment, would accept. He might ev 
hold, as did some, that this judgme 
would be given into the hands of Chri 
God’s Anointed. Paul must add, how 
ever, the distinctive word that “accor 
ing to my Gospel” this ultimate Judge 
none other than Jesus (compare Mai 
25:31-46). His word is final. 


The Luther 


| WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


| Lots ctimBep over the fence and 
{ tarted down the little ravine. The chil- 
. ren often came to this part of Mr. 
itharley Bartlett's woods in summer, 
out she had never seen it in winter. 
{“he snow made it seem like a sort of 
(/dventure. It did not look like the same 
/ lace, but she recognized the two enor- 
/nous logs stretching down the hill to- 
: vard the brook. 

| She tramped through the snow, mak- 
)ag a path to go back on, until she 
eached the first log. She sat down to 
Hest then, because she was tired. She 
pat perfectly still for a while—quieter 
hhan you would have thought possible 
or Lois. 

And the birds came back! 

_ When she had walked into the hollow 
40is had not seen a single bird and now 
here were dozens of them. A whole 
tock of juncos came twittering across 
he snow until they were almost at Lois’ 
feet. She watched their slate-gray, 
dlump little bodies and listened to their 
thirps as they seemed to be talking 
‘ogether. 


“See? Noruinc about this creature 
m the log to harm us. Notice how quiet 
tis,” she imagined that one bird, that 
tame closest to her, was saying to the 
others. 

A bright red cardinal swooped down 
Yom a tree. Then came a pair of blue 
ays. Another cardinal swinging on the 
ough of a tree began to sing. “Good 
sheer! Good cheer!” he sang. Another 
singer, higher up in the tree added his 
villing melody. 
| Now that the birds had decided that 
~01S was nothing to fear, they went on 
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| A Guide for a half-hour of home devotion 
We Thank God for Birds 


about their work and play as if she 
were not there. She sat as quiet as 
could be, not moving for fear she might 
frighten them. What could they find to 
eat, she wondered, until she saw one 
bird feasting on some of the last fall’s 
seed pods. In spite of the cold and snow 
they kept warm and fed. 

It sounded to Lois as if the birds were 
singing hymns of joy. She thought of a 
hymn that the family sometimes sang— 
“Pleasant are thy courts above.” The 
melody of that hymn trilled about like a 
bird song. She wondered what the birds 
sang about. Perhaps they sang “God is 
love! God is love!” Or “God cares for 
us. Thank him for our food, our life.” 

When she got up to go, the juncos 
swirled up from the snow and the jays 
and cardinals disappeared. But high 
up on the topmost bough the singer 
burst out with another hymn of joy and 
praise, “God is love! He cares for us!” 


We Reap the Bible: Luke 12: 23-31. 


We Srnc a Hymn: Pleasant are thy 
courts above (Common Service Book, 
422). 


Pleasant are Thy courts above 
In the land of light and love: 
Pleasant are Thy courts below 
In this land of sin and woe. 
O, my spirit longs and faints 
For the converse of Thy saints, 
For the brightness of Thy face, 
King of Glory, God of Grace! 


Wr Pray Together: We thank you, 
Heavenly Father, that you care for the 
birds. We thank you for the beauty 
of their bright colors and their songs. 
Amen. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Needed: a new affection 


I would like to marry a Lutheran girl 
who is now married. I started going with 
her when I got out of college. I intended 
to marry her, and I took a position not far 
from her home. But her present husband, 
along with several friends, interfered by 
causing me to lose several jobs. I haven’t 
seen her since she became engaged to her 
husband in 1944. They were married in 
1945. 

For nine months I kept going to her 
house, writing, and phoning. I hoped to 


get her back. At last her mother consented’ 


to talk to me. She told me her daughter 
had decided to get a divorce and marry 
me since she had come to realize how much 
I loved her. A little later I went to the 
home of her husband where I expected 
to find her. They had me arrested and 
‘put in jail. Then I was ordered out of — 
state, placed in my father’s custody, and 
taken to —. 

Now this lady has a child. I have written 
to her mother but have received no reply. 
The girl has told a friend that she does 
not contemplate divorce. But she always 
says No at first, but then she comes around 
to my views. Since I was cheated out of 
marrying this girl by foul play I feel that 
it is all right to ask her to get a divorce. 


What a foolish course—trying to win 
back a lady who clearly rejected you 
and has now been married for several 
years! You are attempting to break up 
a home where there is already a child, 
and you are seeking to bring about a 
divorce on unchristian grounds. 

The lady made her choice. She and 
her husband have disapproved your 
annoying them, and the court has acted 
in a decisive manner. Whatever your 
regard for the lady, it is important that 
you cease paying attention to her. Con- 
tinued attempts to reach her will mark 
you as a queer person, if that has not 
already happened. 
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Loss of the girl’s affection is undou) 
edly a severe blow. It has left you w 
a deep sense of aloneness. But me 
men and women have endured su 
losses and have suffered the pangs 
disappointment. But they have brav 
faced the grave realities of life and hz 
made a new start. You can do the sar 
You can regain happiness by conserv 
your self-respect and going forth to fi 
someone else whom you can learn 
respect and to love. Don’t isolate yor 
self, but mingle with groups where b; 
sexes are found—in church, Sune 
school, church organizations, book clu 
libraries, musical organizations, di 
matic groups, and the like, according 
your interests and capacities. If y: 
attitude is wholesome and your © 
havior right the chances are that 
won’t be long until you discover sor 
one whose company you can enjoy. 


Religious interest 


Why are some children more inclinec 
religious attitudes than others? 


Such differences are generally tra 
able to two major factors: (1) The te 
combination of personality traits, es’ 
cially to one’s inner urges and to 
temperament, which is an inborn m) 
of feeling response. (2) Early com 
tioning by environment, which inclu 
things, conditions, and persons. M» 
influence on young life is indirect + 
unintended. It includes the force of « 
ample. But direct guidance, instruct’ 
restrictions, and inspiration also haw 
powerful bearing on one’s developme 
Religiosity, puritanism, irreligion, © 
low ethical ideals are usually negai’ 
influences, whereas well-balanced 
ligion and ethics are generally posil 
in their effect. 

—EARL S. RUDISIL 


The Luthe 


plaining the Church 


he Church. Its Nature, Structure, and Func- 
n. By J. W. C. Wand, Bishop of London. 
rehouse-Gorham. 127 pages. $1.25. 
LUTHERAN reader will be astonished 
id intrigued with the bishop’s explana- 
m of apostolic succession and will dis- 
ee with many of his arguments. Bishop 
fand stresses the managerial aspect of 
episcopacy, basing it upon the Lord’s 
yower” and “authority” in Luke 9:1. 
The bishop’s argument is that the apos- 
needed assistance, and elders and dea- 
were called. The transition from 
ostles to bishops was easily made be- 
use there was always someone who pre- 
ed over the board of elders, Thus there 
as a natural point of transition from the 
erant apostle to the resident bishop, 
r the president of the body would be the 
tural point at which the managerial suc- 
ssion would be provided. 
‘Bishop Wand makes other interesting 
ertions in his three lectures delivered at 
g’s College, London, in 1947, which are 
iblished in this volume. In his first lec- 
e, on the nature of the church, the au- 
r asserts that the church is prior to 
Yentecost. The idea of the church goes 
tack to the beginning of revealed religion 
nd had its origin in the covenant God 
qade with Abraham. A new phase of the 
hurch’s existence was built upon the ac- 
tance of Jesus as Messiah. The marks 
£ the church are unity, holiness, catholic- 
x, and historical continuity with Jesus. 
The second lecture deals with the struc- 
ure of the church. In a certain sense, the 
jishop says, the church was conceived at 
he Last Supper and born on Pentecost— 
ways remembering its ancestry in the 
id Testament. The Hellenistic elements 


a the early church have been overplayed ° 


n the past—actually the Jewish origin of 
tian institutions is far greater than 
he Hellenistic. 
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The third lecture has to do with the 
function of the church. The argument is 
clear and lucid: since the church is the 
Body of Christ, its function is to continue 
the work of Christ. He did his work by 
revelation and redemption. Thus the church 
still carries on its work by the ministry 
of the Word and the ministry of the sacra- 
ments. The function of the church is stated 
succinctly, “to prepare the way for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God.” 

Maywood, Ill. ARMIN GEORGE WENG 


Six Saints 


Behind That Wall. By E. Allison Peers. More- 
house-Gorham. 181 pages. $2.50. 

Taking his title from a writing of St. 
Theresa of Jesus, The Interior Castle, Mr. 
Peers has presented a basic and elementary 
introduction to the spiritual experiences 
of six great saints. By focusing these pen- 
sketches of godly persons upon our own 
generation, we may gain a new perspective 
for living. 

Mr. Peers is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Liverpool, and is an au- 
thority on the lives of the mystics, about 
whom there is at present a resurging in- 
terest. Here is complete surrender to the 
love of God, and a look-in on the cloistered 
life described by the Lord himself, in Mat- 
thew’s verse (6:6), “Enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door.. .” 

The author has a beguiling device for 
giving his readers a personal relation to the 
characters studied. Here are True Stories 
indeed! The adventures and the outcomes 
prove the everlasting fascination of per- 
sonal experience episodes. We are shown 
the environment, local background, and 
learn what became the leading motive 
which formed the dynamic for subsequent 
action. For here are people of prayer in 
action, The stories invariably turn on a 
sudden awakening of the soul, then a de- 
cision, and then a complete committal to 
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: 


the total passion to make God the center 
of life. 

The source material is from the confes- 
sions, letters, sermons, poems and polemics 
of the characters in the book. 

The author describes that gay young 
courtier, Ramon Lull, who, having received 
visions of Christ, becomes a missionary. 
He tells of that fiery saint, John of the 
Cross; a humble preacher of the Gospel; 
one of Spain’s greatest poets; and St. 
Augustine the Great. These lives have a 
deep appeal for lay folk seeking for a 
dominant motive. JoHN A. KAERCHER 

Scranton, Pa. 


Parents Have Problems 


Three to Make Ready. By Catherine Turling- 
ton. Vanguard. 303 pages. $3. 

There may be no such thing as the typical 
American family. Nevertheless, Mrs. Tur- 
lington comes very close to describing it 
in this series of sketches. Mother (who 
tells the story) and F. P. (the Family Pro- 
vider), together with their teen-age daugh- 
ters, meet a conglomeration of situations 
which will seem ruefully and delightfully 
familiar—when they are happening to 
someone else. 

A few of the titles—“Just put it in the 
attic,” “Everybody’s wearing strapless for- 
mals,” “The family car gets there and even 
back”—will suggest the general subject 
matter of the book. They cannot suggest 
the charming, tongue-in-cheek variety of 
affection with which the author regards all 
her family—including the Dalmatian—and 
all their works and ways. She specializes 
in understatement with amusing effect. 

There is only a passing reference to re- 
ligion when a boy they know goes to the 
meeting of Presbyterian young people at 
Grinnell, Iowa, and has a bit of difficulty 
keeping the trip within his financial means. 
Quite unbidden, the nasty litile thought 
creeps in that perhaps this, too, is typical 
of American family life. 

Certainly those parents who feel that 
their children have not been made ready 
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for life until they have a firm faith 
which to stand, and that the way to suc! 
faith is through the church, find their 
family living tremendously complicated 
the increasing indifference of large m 
bers of Nice People. 

On the other hand, there is in the be 
nothing which would conflict with 4 
but ihe more puritanical forms of relis§ 


She has certainly produced a book whi 
has not only entertainment value but © 
comforting message that “we are not alo 
with our problems. : 
Marearer A. J. Inve 


Friends in Bethany 


The Friend of the Prince. By J. C. K. P 
Augsburg. 78 pages. $1. 

Lazarus was a 12-year-old lad wv 
stayed in the field outside Bethleh 
watching the sheep while the men we 
see the infant Jesus in the manger. 
sisters were Mary and Martha. This 
the beginning of the friendship—as 4 
Preus tells the story—of which the clint 
was the raising of Lazarus from the dé 
at Bethany. The story is smoothly t€ 
and the book is well illustrated and print 


New Translation 


The Modern Message of the Psalms. By 
sell A. Peterson. Meador. 165 pages. $2.50) 

The pastor of an Evangelical Luthe 
congregation in South Dakota has mad 
very free translation of the Psalms, whi! 


such simple, straightforward language t 
it should assist many readers in getting 
real meaning. Here is a sample (Psi 
102:1-3), “O Lord, listen to my prayer; 
my plea reach your ears. During est 
trouble, don’t turn your face the other w 
listen to me. On the day that I call, resp 
quickly. My life seems to vanish as rap 
as smoke... .” 


The 


Somewhere among the numerous 
mphlets and announcements that 


} the year 1849—that ever memorable 
ite in American history when the dis- 


aivery of gold in California both played 


merican people and provided eco- 
mic support for the further progress 
the nation and its constituent com- 
‘onwealths. The paragraph which 
me to our notice did not forecast the 
scovery of treasure comparable with 
e precious metals gathered in the 
r West but the inference was carried 
bat the fruits of evangelism and edu- 
‘tion might make 1949 a worthy repe- 
Jion of the year of which it is the cen- 
jnnial. 
»/ Among the books to which we have 
cess is McMaster’s History of the Peo- 
e of the United States. The author 
voted the last chapter of Volume VII 
‘his series to “The Rush to California,” 
“ migration of men and later of fam- 
es which began in 1849. We re-read 
"rtions of this chapter, and concluded 
its close that no equal stampede of 
‘aman beings is anywhere else de- 
ibed by historians unless they are 
lling their readers of such migrations 
5 took place following the conquest of 
‘people by war and their enforced trek 
another area where they could render 
; ore efficient obedience to their con- 
uerors. 
The most dramatic paragraphs deal- 
4g with the gold rush of 1849 are such 
Af picture the abandonment of the or- 
ii ary pursuits in which people were 
‘agaged and their entrance upon the 
erils of the journey to San Francisco. 
‘hips were abandoned. Stores lost 
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their clerks. Farmers ceased to raise 
and harvest crops. Mines were de- 
serted. And the masses of people scur- 
ried to the Pacific coast. In a list of 
forms of occupation which ceased 
operation under the lure of the gold 
rush, McMaster mentions as one among 
several “shut downs,” the church was 
closed. 

We assume that this was one detail 
of the settlement of San Francisco, in 
which along with other parts of the Far 
West Catholic missionaries had estab- 
lished centers of Catholic influence. 
Some of the structures erected under 
their supervision and no doubt in many 
instances by their own handiwork are 
still functioning. It is generally agreed 
that these members of religious orders, 
clerical and lay, brought the Indians 
among whom they lived and labored to 
a peaceful attitude toward the in- 
truders. 


The church's growth 

It is nothing in any way similar to the 
gold rush that has put California’s Lu- 
therans under the spotlight in this pres- 
ent year. There has been a remarkable 
increase in the number of Lutheran 
congregations belonging to our ULCA 
in this most western state. Our sources 
of information lead us to conclude that 
the energetic administration of the 
synod’s president for several terms of 
office, Dr. James P. Beasom, supplied 
the spark, or prescribed the vitamins, 
or formed the organization and the 
needed auxiliaries that put the Cali- 
fornia Synod out front. 

In 1933, when it was the turn of the 
Board of Publication to supply a rep- 
resentative of the ULCA at the annual 
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convention of the synod it was our priv- 
ilege to be one of two delegates. The 
brethren were cordial in their greetings 
and generous in their hospitality. It 
was commonly admitted that overwork 
is a menace to be detoured rather than 
defeated by distribution. Furthermore 
“home” was east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in those days, and the climate of 
the country was one of its leading as- 
sets. Continuity was lacking. From 
“What we read in the papers,” the pres- 
ent and the rising generations are in- 
dependent of Hollywood and engaged 
in making theirs a leading Lutheran, 
group, an example not only for Luther- 
ans but for the wider area where the 
Gospel of Christ awaits an efficient and 
persistent proclamation. It is our con- 
viction that they will supply news to 
their brethren when the million and a 
half confirmed Lutherans in the United 
States and Canada follow their leaders 
in the organized prosecution of evan- 
gelism and then in intelligent prepared- 
ness for Education Year, which is in 
1950. 


Inertia and opposition 

Speaking of co-operation, it has oc- 
curred to us that both its necessities and 
obstacles deserve the serious considera- 
tion of “all concerned” and that means 
all of us. One of the necessities that 
can be examined with pride and met 
with approval, is size, growth, numerical 
expansion, extension of vision. Jesus 
set an enormous task for a few fol- 
lowers but a most inspiring objective for 
these same few when he commissioned 
the earliest groups to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel. The de- 
gree to which that command has been 
followed by obedience is one of the 
most encouraging among our present- 
day phenomena. 

But small numbers had to be super- 
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seded by multitudes and entities 
thousands had to be formed in ore 
to make the world-wide vision a reali 
The Lutherans in North America com 
not possibly form the contacts, set #j 
the lines of communication, and put) 
motion a world-wide service of reli 
if individual believers could not © 
reached through their groups, that, | 
their congregations, consisting of pas 


gations joined in the formation © 
synods, and synods in turn formed # 
contacts needed for their efficient 
operation. Nothing can be more inspi 
ing than the view we have of the rec! 
mation of dispersed believers who ca 
to America as immigrants, who neec 
the protection of authority and the pre 
tige of numbers in order to orgs 
the people. : 

But under our system of giving f 


their acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
captain of their souls, we encounter 
opposition of many social forces. Le 
guage for example has divided Luthe 
ans as truly as did the divine dee 
at Babel. Loyalties, some of them ¢ 
sentially the ties that establish fami 
gave continuance to traditions, some! 
which retarded co-operation with th 
of different connections. r 
Nor should we forget that we mw 
continually wage battles with the e 
in the world and in ourselves. 
devil, our Saviour taught us, is 
father of lies. And lies create mist 
derstandings. Misunderstandings 
minate divisions. God himself seems 
times to be unable to guide and insp 
persons so steeped in untruth as 
repel even Him. ; 


VLC Financial Record for 1948 


| 4,100 United Lutheran congregations in 1948 total offerings were about $38,000,000. Nearly 
-ee-fourths of this was kept by the congregations for their own needs, such as current expenses, 
‘ilding funds. The rest, about $10,000,000, was "benevolence." Most of it was sent to the treasuries 
“the 32 synods, Synods kept about $1,500,000 for their own expenses and special projects. The 
mainder was sent on to the United Lutheran Church treasury. About $5,000,000 was for special 
napportioned) bonevolences, of which the largest part was for Lutheran World Action. The 
ainder, $3,659,699, was the "apportioned" benevolence which supports all the regular work of 
United Lutheran Church and its boards and agencies, J 


ULC APPORTIONMENT LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 
Unofficial totals ye Jan. 9, 1948 to Jan. 10, 1949 
Amount 1948 1947 Synods Received Per cent 
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First Time 


On Feb. 1, thirty leaders 
of the eight bodies compris- 
ing the National Lutheran 
Council, took their places 
around the conference table 
in New York City. They 
were the NLC councillors 
convening for the 3lst an- 
nual meeting. A majority 
were pastors; there were a 
few laymen. 

For the first time, one of 
the councillors was a wom- 
an. She was Mrs. Charles 
W. Baker, Jr., president of 
the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church, who thus 
established a precedent in 
representing the ULCA as 
an official councillor. 

It was not the first time 
that Mrs. Baker attended 
a NLC meeting. Last year 
she was appointed as alter- 
nate councillor when ULCA 
executive board member 
J. J. Scherer of Richmond, 
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Va., was unable to be pres- 
ent. 


Tribute 


When The New York 
Times announced recently 
that its religious news ed- 
itor for the past 28 years, 
Miss Rachel McDowell 
would retire at 69, numer- 
ous tributes appeared al- 
most immediately. One of 
them was directed from the 
desk of the President of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

“ .. we have shaken our 
heads in regret,” said Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry. “We 
Lutherans have never had 
a fairer or kinder friend in 
any one. . . Not only have 
you spared us all misrep- 
resentations over the years, 
but you have been alert to 
constructive news possibil- 
ities in our church life... 
blessings to you for your 
friendship to the churches, 
and for the dignified prom- 
inence into which you have 
lifted religious news in 
America.” 

Miss McDowell became 
The Times’ first religious 
news editor in 1920 after a 
reportorial career with the 
Newark Evening News and 
the New York Herald. A 
Presbyterian, she founded 
the Pure Language League 
for newspapermen and dur- 
ing her colorful career, had 
two audiences with Pope 
Pius XI. She will write her 
memoirs. 


Top Ten in U.S.— 


When the United States 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce announced its selec- 
tion of the “Ten Most Out- 
standing Young Men of 
1948,” a Lutheran layman 


was included—Frank ff 
Zeidler, mayor of Milwa) 
kee, Wis. 

Mayor Zeidler, a mem 
of Redeemer Church, 
waukee, was cited for 
itiating a cost-of-livi 
commission whose inves? 
gations are a model ; 
other cities, and for oth)¥ 
municipal advancements. |} 

Among the other “top 3} 
outstanding young men 
lected were such people 
Lou Boudreau, playe 
manager of the Wo} 
Champion Cleveland If 
dians; Governor Sidney 
McMath of Arkansas; Re) 
resentative George | 
Smathers of Florida; 
Dr. Charles A. Hufna 
Harvard University 
structor in surgery. 


ne 
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Atomic Praying 


One of the best-selli) 
record albums now on 
market is Columbia Re 
ord’s I Can Hear It No 
an album of famous wor 
———eee—aKkae_—aOwre—5V0?™7™_——OO 
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RECORDER DOWNEY! 


«+. the atom was noted 


The Luther’ 


famous people during 


friction in the 
stic grooves produces 
nds strangely familiar to 
fesse who spent many 
orld War II evenings at 
‘eir radios. For FDR, 
urchill, Stalin, Hitler, 
lan L. Lewis, Will Rogers 
id even Huey Long have 
en recorded during their 
ore eloquent moments. 
One of the highlights of 
* album, so far as Lu- 
erans are concerned, is 
2 prayer offered an 
‘entful morning in 1945 
st before a squadron of 
/29’s left a Pacific Ocean 
‘iland Hiroshima-bound. 
ie commentator for the 
‘Pecordings, CBS-news chief 
ward R. Murrow, ex- 
jains that U.S. Air Force 
‘rsonnel stopped mo- 
‘entarily in their atom- 
mbing mission for prayer. 
is then that the voice of 
chaplain is heard. Al- 
/ ough he remains uniden- 
fied in the drama-filled 
foment of world history, 
‘e chaplain offering the 
Trayer is a Lutheran— 
LCA Chaplain William B. 
owney, now pastor of Fox 
oint Church, Fox Point, 
is, 
In the compiling of the 
nportant events in I Can 
ear It Now, producers 
ed Friendly and John 
ude listened to over 500 
ours of recordings. One 
dred of these were ear- 
arked for selection, later 
educed to only 45 minutes. 
Chaplain Downey was 
ky—his prayer survived 
1e cutting room scissors. 
imong those “clipped” 
the voices of Ghandi, 
ather Coughlin, New York 
Mayor Jimmie Walker, 
Amelia Earhart, Pershing. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Wortp-Go1nG-To-THE-Docs Department: “Our 
earth is degenerate in these latter days. There are 
signs that the world is coming to an end, Children 
no longer obey their parents. Everybody wants to 
write a book. The end of the world is near.” No, 
not a quotation from some religious educator's sur- 
vey in 1948; rather, words of an Egyptian priest, 
about 4000 B.c. 

At a recent conference of ULCA workers, pastors 
and laymen were trying to arrange a date for future 
discussions. Well-filled engagement books, how- 
ever, offered serious stumbling blocks to any sub- 
sequent get-togethers. “Il don't have a single date 
open except one," one layman said facetiously. 
“How about Judgment Day?" 

"That doesn't suit either," dead-panned a pastor. 
"On that date, | have an engagement with the 
Lord!" 


Whenever friends of Meredith and Kay Mackley, 
of Evangelical Church, Frederick, Md., tell them of 
plans to marry, the Mackleys have no trouble decid- 
ing on a wedding gift. All newly-married couples 
in the congregation receive from them a subscrip- 
tion for THE LUTHERAN. 

Pastor Paul Funk, of Our Saviour's Church, Sea- 
side, Ore., now believes firmly in the old adage, 
"the front pew is reserved for Satan." A recent 
and strong sermon of his had as a text "Set us 
afire, Lord; stir us, we pray!’ Within the week, 
an oil furnace fire in the basement threatened the 
congregation's new parsonage, a brush fire for a 
time endangered the church. 

Trinity Church, Steelton, Pa. is befriending a 
DP who came to the United States last March from 
Prague. He’s George Vasly, a Ukrainian who es- 
caped by underground into Prague 20 years ago, 
thereby avoiding Siberia enslavement. When U.S. 
troops entered the Czech capital in °45, he served 
them as a road builder. Currently he’s designing 
bridges for Pennsylvania’s Turnpike extension from 
Harrisburg to Philadelphia. While awaiting the day 
when his wife and three children walk down the 
gangplank of one of the Queens in New York, he is 
repairing rooms which Trinity Church provides him 
above Sunday school rooms in a house adjacent to 
the church. Speaks six languages. 
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OCCASIONS 


CENTRAL PENN BREAKS GROUND 


. ..» by year’s end, a $69,000 church 


Big Year 


Looking back over 366 
days of activity, members 
of Zion Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., called their Cen- 
tennial a success. 

First of all, the congrega- 
tion was beginning its sec- 
ond hundred years debt- 
free. During the anniver- 
sary year, it had enter- 
tained the Philadelphia 
conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; 
had observed the 15th an- 
niversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. Sterling F. 
Bashore, the 50th anniver- 
sary of its present house of 
worship; and celebrated the 
20th anniversary of the or- 
dination of Pastor Bashore. 

During the year, out- 
standing services had been 
held with such speakers as 
Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, Dr. Gould 
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Wickey, Dr. Theodore K. 
Finck, Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
Dr. Roy L. Winters, Dr. 
Russell D. Snyder, and the 
Rev. Carl H. Moyer. 

During Zion’s first cen- 
tury, seven sons and a 
daughter have entered full- 
time service of the church: 
Charles J. Hirzel, English 
secretary for the German- 
town (Pa.) Home; Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Finck, author of 
Lutheran Landmarks and 
Pioneers; Pastor Edward N. 
Spirer of St. Matthew’s 
Church, North Hollywood, 
Calif.; Carl F. Yeager, 
CRALOG representative in 
Europe; the Rev. Bernard 
W. Krapf, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Danville, Pa; 
Frank H. Nickel, World 
War II chaplain; the Rev. 
Frederick G. H. Hasskarl, 
pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Burholme, Pa.; and Sister 
Anna Baumgarten. 


New Year's Gift 


Members of St. Jo 
Church, Folcroft, Pa., | 
gan the New Year well. 
first Sunday found 
assembling on their new 
to break ground for 
$69,000 church. Partici 
ing were Pastor John 
Cole (see cut, standi 
who turned the first spad 
ful of ground; and Dr. 
vin P. Swank, Home 
sions superintendent of 7} 
Central Pennsylvat 
Synod, who delivered } 
address. The Rev. Mar 
L. Tozer, president of | 
East Pennsylvania Conf 
ence of the synod, bro 
greetings. The cOnereea 
plans to sell the pres 
church, move into th 
new home before the 
of this year. 


Turned Away 


Last month, a Natioi 
Christian Mission was co 
ducted in Norfolk, 
Among the speakers 
Dr. Robert Hershey, pas’ 
of Holy Communi‘ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

At a Sunday night mi 
meeting, no less than 10,(! 
persons tried to find sev 
in the 5,000 capacity Mi! 
nicipal Auditorium. In th. 
efforts, they were qu’ 
willing to stand. 

Midway through 
service, a representative 
the local fire company ¢ 
cided that too many peo} 
were congesting fire e 
standing in aisles and ft 
lobby. His decision me 
that 1,500 were removy 
from their vantage poinr 
after which the service 
continued. 


The Luther 


CAMPUS 


end Vivian!” 


3ince July 1947 one of 

traveling secretaries of 
‘> Student Service Com- 
Wssion of the National Lu- 


vian Wickey, daughter of 
A Board of Education 
“ecutive Secretary Gould 
Y ckey. 
MSA graduate of Gettysburg 
M lege, Union Theological 

minary, and visitor to the 
§\itheran World Federation 


orld Conference of Chris- 

in Youth in Oslo, her job 
‘§ assistant to the Eastern 
>gional secretary gave her 
l@ntacts with students and 
ult leaders from Canada 
| Georgia. Her special re- 
bonsibility was women’s 

‘) lleges and state teachers’ 
lleges. It was largely 
‘rough her efforts, a list 
800 Lutheran students 
Judying in institutions in 
reas without Lutheran 
s contacts was 


‘Her ability and personal- 
y were such that it was 
‘ot uncommon for letters 

ceived in the Student 

rvice Commission office 
esting contacts fre- 
tly to urge “send Viv- 

on Wickey!” 
: Si Jan. 2, however, 
; i ian was not available. 
n that day, she became 
s. N. Eugene Otto when 
er wedding was per- 
ormed by Dr. Wickey and 
. Ralph Tabor in Luther 
emorial Church, Wash- 


agton, D. C. 
‘uition Up 


For the second time in 19 
vears, tuition fees at Wit- 
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tenberg College were in- 
creased. Because of in- 
creased costs in all fields, 
students at the Springfield 
institution will now pay 
$190 per semester instead of 
the previous fee of $150. 
President Rees Edgar 
Tulloss quoted figures 
showing that Wittenberg’s 
operating costs have gone 
up 140 per cent—from less 
than half a million each 
year to close to a million 
and a quarter—since 1929- 
30, whereas tuition expenses 
had been increased only 20 
per cent—or $25. Despite 
this, students are paying 
less than 60 per cent of 
their educational cost. 


Delayed Action 


Although slated to retire 
as Roanoke College pres- 
ident on Jan. 1, Dr. Charles 
J. Smith will remain at the 
post he’s held for over a 
quarter century, at least 
through the current school 
year. So says President of 
the Board R. M. Calfee. 
Ever since mid-summer of 
1947, a committee headed 
by ULCA Executive Board 
member Dr. J. J. Scherer 
has been studying the mat- 
ter of a successor. As yet 
no definite recommendation 
has been presented by this 
group to the board. 


Appointment 


George E. Lawson, as- 
sistant director of athletics 
at Muhlenberg College 
since mid-summer, 1947, 
has been named manager. 
As such, he will assist in 
arranging schedules for 
Muhlenberg teams and in 
managing all business 


phases of the school’s ath- 
letic program. 


“Grinds” Please Note 


With the college student 
who insists on burying his 
nose in his books, Carthage 
College Registrar Pearl 
Goeller would have a word. 
“Tt’s more likely the cut of 
your coat and the comb of 
your hair that will get you 
that job, and not entirely 
the grades on your college 
records,” says she. 

A’s and B’s may come in 
handy when transferring to 
another school or entering 
a graduate university, but 
they cut no ice with the 
prospective employer. Miss 
Goeller, who has spent 28 
years placing grades on 
transcripts and operating 
Carthage’s placement serv- 
ice, says employers bank 
heavily on the personal in- 
terview, first impressions. 

Good grades arent even 
second to personal appear- 
ance. “Campus leadership 
means a lot. Students who 
are members of several or- 
ganizations and president 
of a few stand far better 
chances with the prospec- 
tive boss than the dangler 
of a Phi Beta Kappa key.” 

Lest someone misunder- 
stand, Miss Goeller has re- 
spect for high grades, but 
she warns against sacrific- 
ing too much for them. 
“The only students who 
should make high grades 
their goal,” is her advice, 
“are those who can achieve 
them by concentration in 
class plus a few hours of 
intensive study in the dorm, 
thereby leaving ample time 
for football and home eco- 
nomics clubs.” 
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Baltimore Licentiate Ordained 


By Synodical Officers January 16 
By Lioyp M. KELLER 


Battmore—Licentiate Edgard Koehnlein, 

having accepted a call to First Church, 

Tyrone, Pa., was ordained 

in his home church, Christ 

Maryland Church, Baltimore, Jan. 16. 

Participating in the service of ordination 

was Dr. J. Frank Fife, president of the 

Maryland Synod and Dr. John L. Deaton, 
pastor of Christ Church. 

The Rev. W. E. Saltzgiver, retired, of 
York, Pa., accepted a call to the Woodbine 
parish of the Maryland Synod effective the 
first of the year, was installed Jan. 16 by 
President Fife, assisted by the conference 
president, Dr. Fred R. Seibel. 

A LESSON in co-operative enterprise is 
being taught citizens of Linthicum Heights 
by the membership of St. John’s Church. 
This growing congregation, through its 
men, has accepted a challenge in building 
its own church—literally. 

Every evening, except Friday, the men 
spend three hours with picks, shovels, 
wheelbarrows, hammer, nails and other 
construction tools—building what archi- 


tects estimate will be a $125,000 build 
On Saturdays, these same men of St. Jol 
are at the job all day. 

Business leaders, schoolteachers, off 
workers, mechanics, professional me; 
from all walks of life they come. Eduj i 
tion is no dividing line: men of lilf 
schooling mix mortar with Ph.Ds. si 
who earn their living in positions of | 
thority gladly take orders from men ‘jig 
are not used to directing subordinas 
Wives provide coffee on cold nights, }4 
freshments frequently. | 

The congregation never dreamed of = 
a plan back in 1943 when it was ju 
struggling group, trying to meet eur 
expenses and the benevolences. There vi e 
only 130 communing members then. 

But during the past four years, the - 
uation has changed. Thirty thousand (Fj 
lars has been raised in a building ful 
benevolences have been oversubscri ‘j 
two years by 200 per cent; and the cong 
gation now numbers 210 communice 
All this has happened since they voter 
start building a church. Original p) 
were too pretentious, so were cut back. 
appeal to the Board of American Miss 
for a $20,000 loan was temporarily pige = 
holed panes action of the ULCA conw 


LINTHICUM Hercuts LuTHERANS ARE BUILDING 
... there would be $20,000 for someone else 
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The Luthew 


jj. last October. Meanwhile, the congre- 
on decided to seek the money else- 
ere, thus enabling another mission con- 
zation to make use of the money when 
jras available. 

astor Carl Folkemer reports that the 
jject is cementing his congregation into 
yore solid unit. “We are learning for the 
; time, the total implications of stew- 


ys 99 


htern Conference Holds Institute 
* Pastors in First Church Jan. 18 


By Luruer S. STRALEY 


BANY—Pastors of the Eastern Confer- 
Me attended a two-day Pastors’ Institute 
Jan. 18-19 at First Church, 
York Albany. Lectures were given 
by Philadelphia Seminary pro- 
‘iors O. Frederick Nolde, George R. 
izer, and Martin J. Heinecken. Discus- 
hh time followed each address. Presiding 
‘ithe sessions was the Rev. Russell S. 
“pnzle, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Hany, and a member of the New York 
“hod’s Board of Education. 
~ Instead of holding the conference's 
annual Pre-Lenten Retreat in a central 
place, this year will see three retreats— 
“in Canajoharie, Albany and Hudson. 
Pastors will be free to choose the retreat 
‘which they wish to attend, are counted 
upon to select the one nearest their 
“church. This move came after consider- 
Ny able study on the part of the conference 
“executive committee and many 
pastors offered helpful suggestions. 


A direct descendant 
of the Rev. Justus 
Falckner, Mr. U. 
Grant Van Hoesen, 
recently celebrated 
with Mrs. Van Hoe- 
sen their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. The 
couple are members 
of Zion Church, 
Athens, where he has 


after 
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time Sunday school superintendent, and 
delegate to conference, synodical and 
ULCA conventions. 


Baffled 


The Rev. Henry M. Kistler, associate 
pastor of St. Mark's Church, Pennsburg, 
Pa., would like to say "Thank you!" to 
someone in his community, but he's at a 


loss as to who, where or when. 

After nearly two months of mystery, 
Pastor Kistler still wonders who made him 
the anonymous gift of a new 1948 four- 
door sedan! 


Brooklyn Inner Mission Co-operates 
With Resettlement Program for DPs 


By Rosert F. WEISKOTTEN 


Brooktyn—Through the service of the 
Brooklyn Inner Mission Society and with 
the co-operation of a num- 
ber of Long Island congre- 
New York gations, 50 displaced Lu- 
therans have been aided during the first 
six weeks of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s Resettlement Service in this area. 
Typical of this work being accomplished 
is the story of Walter and Leila Huva, 
young Estonian couple, who, with 82 other 
countrymen, recently arrived in the United 


States after an escape in a small sailboat. 
After eight years of unspeakable hardship 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Siyles for 
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choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,1Il. New York 18,N. Y. 
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and suffering under both Russian and Ger- 
man domination, they have found security 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


11 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visifing In the Shenandoah Valley, step af 


ST. MARK’'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 

E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 
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of a permanent home, and the dignit; 
unenforced labor. 
Leonard Kleman was installed as pé 
of Grace Church, Forest Hills, on S 
afternoon, Jan. 9. The act of install 
was performed by the Rev. Willianj 
Heil, president of the Long Island Conf 
ence. § 
The Rev. J. Christian Krahmer, pastel 
of Christ Church, Islip Terrace, has rej 
signed, effective Feb. 15 after roundim 
out 52 years of service in the active mi 
istry. He will continue to serve as state 
supply of the congregation in Victo: 
N.Y. : 
Arthur W. Hergenhan has recently # 
signed the pastorate of St. John’s Ch» 
in Merrick, Long Island, to assume chi 
of the Lutheran Church of Oswego, 
York. 


Folcroft Lutherans Break Groun 
For $69,000 Church Plant Jar 


PHILADELPHIA—Ground was broken ~ 
2 for the new $69,000 building of St. Je 
Church, Folcroft. - 
present structure 
been offered for sale} 
a lot purchased in a more desirable © 
tion. Participating in the ground-bree 
ceremonies were: Pastor Martin L. T 
president of the East Penn conferene 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. ' 
Swank, home mission superintendent o» 
synod; and Pastor John I. Cole. 

The ELM Club, an organization 
Evangelical Lutheran Men of the Phil” 
delphia area, was organized Jan. 2” 
With Howard Logan, president of 
Luther League of America and manag 
of the West Coast branch of the Unite 
Lutheran Publication House, as speake 
the group made plans to meet month 
at Hotel Sylvania in downtown Philade 
phia. Approximately 60 attended #il! 
first meeting. 

Tue Rev. Jonn E. Witson has resit 
as pastor of Luther Memorial Ch» 
Philadelphia, to accept a call to the Bly 


Pennsylvania 


az Rev. Joserx E. Tice, pastor of the 
«fanger-Berrysburg parish, Millersburg, 
J was installed pastor of St. Andrew’s 
‘gurch, Philadelphia, by Mission Superin- 

lent C. P. Swank on Jan. 16. 

ge Rev. Tuomas C. Lor, assistant pas- 
4g of St. John’s Church, Overbrook, ac- 
,qeed a call to Trinity Church, Runne- 
ile, N. J., effective Feb. 1. 
ewerRs of St. John’s Church, Over- 
k, surprised Pastor and Mrs. Clifford 
Hayes on the 20th anniversary of his 
orate in the suburban Philadelphia 
egation. Invited to a surprise dinner 
local country club, the group ad- 
ned presumably for a meeting of the 
h’s trustees. Upon arrival at the 
however, the couple was greeted 
over 250 members and friends. Speak- 
at the reception which followed in- 
ed: Pastors Thomas E. Shearer, Wil- 
M_ Laudenslager, and Robert T. Ander- 
, president of the trustees. A purse was 
_Wsented Pastor Hays. 


-bnday Schools of York Raising 
5,000 for Foreign Mission Goal 


By Paun Levi Fourx 


York area have laid plans for ies 
for the Foreign Missions 
nS ylvania goal of $75; 000. Toward 

this end, Winning the 
ren oj Japan for cai programs are 
g presented in the schools throughout 


Christ Church, York, io study the se- 
g of an assistant pastor for Pastor 

G. Neely. 

Two churches plan purchase of moving 

‘picture projectors—St. James’ Church, 

® the Rev. George Miller pastor; and St. 

/) Paul's Church, Hanover, the Rev. Paul 

Foulk pastor. The latter machine will be 

Jused during Lenten midweek services. 

Pror. Joun A. Sreaver, superintendent 
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Progress 
In 1939, the first year following or- 
ganization of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, $407,298 was raised for all benev- 
olences. Figures released by Secretary 


Joseph Krout indicate receipts from all 
sources in 1948 doialed $1,283,778. 

Of the letter amount, almost $814,000 
1948, Central 
Penn congregations subscribed 100 per 
150 per 
This 


was apportionment. In 


cent synodical apportionment, 
cent of the ULCA apportionment. 
compared favorably with 1939 when syr- 
odical apportionment reached only 83 
per cent paid, ULCA apportionment 
amounted 40 73 per cent of the goal. 

Last year, the synod contributed 
$280,668 for Lutheran World Action, or 
89 per cent of iis assigned quota. 
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of St. John’s Sunday school, York, has re- 
signed, to accept a similar post at Nazareth 
Church, Chicago. 

Tue Rev. Samuet M. CrarK, former pas- 
tor in Union, N. J., is now pastor of the 
New Chester charge, near Gettysburg. At 
a recent reception, Pastors Henry W. Ster- 
nat and W. F. Rex, both of whom supplied 
the congregations during the vacancy, 
spoke. 

Tue Rev. W. E. Satrzciver, retired pastor 
living in York, has accepted a call to the 
Woodbine parish in the Maryland Synod. 

Dr. Georce N. LAvrFFer, retired pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Kittanning, from 1931 to 
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1948, has been elected pastor emeri 
his congregation. 

A synodical missions committee ap 
pointed by West Penn Conference Pres 
ident George H. Berktheimer, is compos 
of: Pastors H. B. Burkholder, chairmam 
W. C. Day, and Paul Foulk. 
THe Rev. W. W. Bark ey, inane 

Camp Hill, has assumed his new dutie} 
pastor of Trinity Church, Greencastle. 
tor Barkley organized the mission—G} 
Church—in Camp Hill after serving as 
tor of the Shippensburg Church, 


Virginia bstheoes Exceed LWA 
For 1948, Off to Good Start in # 


By Pau. J. Be 


Sraunron—Although specific figures. 
unavailable as yet, Lutherans in the Sy 
of Virginia have exceeded & 
1948 Lutheran World Aca} 
goal of $38,200. Synodical- 
ficials have gotten plans underway for 
1949 goal, tentatively figured at $38,798 
to be subscribed under the direction off 
same personnel. | 

THE CAMPAIGN of evangelism, sponst 
by the National Lutheran Council, — 
gotten started in the Staunton confers 
under the supervision of Pastor A. Kent 
Yount of Middlebrook. Pastors of the & 
ference met with Director Royal E. Les» 
and associate director, Pastor P. J. Dex 
on Jan. 11 and made plans for carrying! 
program throughout this area. 

THE NEW PARISH HOUSE for Christ Chu 
Staunton, was dedicated recently by Sy 
President J. Luther Mauney. Erec 
ground adjacent to the church, funds ve 
raised by a committee headed by R 
Berry. The building provides a church 
fice, pastor’s study, children’s chapel, S* 
day school rooms and a kitchenette. ‘ 

Ir REPortTS of congregational every-me@ 
ber-visitation drives are correct, the Sta» 
ton conference will meet its 1949 benevo”” 
objectives in full. So says Conference St 
ardship Chairman Russell Berry. 
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Virginia 


facific Synod Votes Unanimously 


Continue Efforts for Seminary 
By Paut WitiiamM Funk 


‘By A UNANIMOUS vVorE, the Pacific Synod 
ys approved further negotiations with the 
California Synod on the 
matter of establishment 
A of a theological seminary 
egon on the West Coast. The 
»proval was given during a special session 
‘synod held in Trinity Church, Longview. 
Although the plan was originally pro- 
sed by the California Synod, the Pacific 
od had been invited to participate in 
3 establishment. If plans materialize, the 
ninary will be in Berkeley, Calif., a cen- 
al location for both synodical groups. In 
dition, such a location would make avail- 
sole to seminarians the vast library and 
search sources of the University of Cali- 
ornia, 
© The Pacific Synod committee which will 
ww) operate with the California committee 
+ composed of Pastors John L. Sawyer, 
Talter I. Eck, Lloyd Jacobson, Edwin 
ohnson, and Fred Lucas. 
Hoty Trriry Cuurcn, Mercer Island, 
») 7ash., has a new church, dedicated Jan. 9. 
jpeakers included Pastor H. Stanley Hol- 
aan of Central Church, Seattle, Synod 
‘resident L. H. Steinhoff, and Pastor Wil- 
tam H. Saas of St. Mark’s Church, Seattle. 
‘he new church is one of the first to be 
» Tected in this growing community and is 
,) xeated on the highest spot on the island. 
astor Theodore Foreid, organizer of the 
‘nission, has been called as full-time pastor. 


/ 

“Metropolitan Newspaper Features 
 Jakland Pastor's Christmas Hobby 
: By Harotp L, Hann 


“A Smatt Wort,” a two-page roto- 
_ fraveur feature of the Baltimore Sunday 
+ ihe Sun, gave in detail the 
*minta history of the hobby of 
N est Virginia Pastor Luther L. Hare of 
_ 3t. Mark’s Church, Oakland. To the pas- 
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tor’s home during the holidays came over 
2,000 people to see the parsonage wonder- 
land, some 300 square feet of world in 
miniature containing nearly a mile in 
wiring, 65 switches and 150 lights. 

This elaborate display was background 
for an hour-long pageant, “The Gods We 
Worship.” So highly did the community 
rate the display-pageant that the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce has persuaded Pas- 
tor Hare to open it this summer for moun- 
tain-top visitors and for the town’s cen- 
tennial. 

In his previous parish, Clearspring par- 
ish of the Maryland Synod, Pastor Hare 
had made his hobby well known through- 
out the western part of Maryland, hun- 
dreds of people attending the services con- 
ducted each year. 

Jusv A Lirrte Mor® stretching would have 
put the synod into the fullness of the 
stature desired by the ULCA for its synods 
in 1948. Treasurer H. L. Shelhamer, Mor- 
gantown, reports that 97 per cent of the 
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synodical LWA quota and 88 per cent of 
the Double Discipleship goal were reached. 

THE WessterR County 4-H Camp in the 
heart of scenic West Virginia will be re- 
leased again for two weeks of Lutheran 
summer use. Directed by Pastor Harold 
L. Hann and supervised by Beryl B. 
Maurer, Camp Luther will open on June 
26 for boys and girls between the age of 11 
and 17. “Adventuring With Jesus” is the 
camp theme. Synodical President George 
W. Schillinger will have charge of personal 
counselling. 

The all-Lutheran Evangelism Advance 
was opened in mid-January when Director 
Royal E. Lesher and Secretary C. Franklin 


"4 
iit 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir) ; P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 


MEMORIAL 


PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


616 Gostlin Street 


Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to $@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 Se. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munager 
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Chgisand ROBES. 


Koch conducted pastors’ conferences 
Charleston, Wheeling, Fairmont, and P’ 
ersburg. Schedules for parish visitat: 
in the four areas are scheduled for I 
March and early April. 

"Pilot" schools is the name given to) 

_ Fairmont churches opening their doors: 

this semester for classes in weekday 
Christian education. Boys and girls from: | 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades in public. 
school will, upon the written request off 
their parents, be dismissed to go to the 
"pilot'' schools for Christian instruc- 
tion. The plan was approved by the 
school board as being in conformity with 
state law. If it proves workable, the 
"pilot schools will “light the flame” in 
other churches throughout the county 
next year. 

A 15-pacE comprehensive report of p» 
ish activities was presented at the ann» 
congregational meeting of Warwo- 
Church, Wheeling, in January. This | 
year-old congregation, with attenda» 
reaching an all high, reduced its indebte 
ness to $4,000 in 1948 and broke ground — 
the erection of a new building to meet ) 
growing educational needs of the parish) 

Bins for the interest of youth have be 
made by churches in widely scattered si 
tions of the state. In Wheeling, a mont! 
youth meeting in the downtown center 
Oglebay Park has been sponsored by ~~ 
Youth Council of the Council of Church 

Trinity Church, Wheeling, made it pos- 
sible for its 1948 champion basketball! 
team to visit Washington, D. C., and! 
New York City during the holidays. 

“Is Your Home Fun?” was the fi 
shown on Parents’ Night in Grace Chur 
Fairmont, when the Luther Leaguers wr’ 
hosts to fathers and mothers. 

The Luther Leagues of Trinity Chur” 
Charleston, have kept fellowship hi 
through sponsored dinners. 

Two WHEELING PASTORS celebrated ani) 
versaries in recent months. The Rev. Simy 
Snyder has been pastor at Trinity Chur 
for 29 years, and the Rev. Roy J. Mey 
has completed his fifth year of service 
Edgwood. 


The Luther 


DECEASED 


William Curtis Laughbaum 
#0r. William Curtis Laughbaum, 72, re- 
,gea Ohio Synod pastor, died Dec. 22. 
Born in 1877 nesr Galion, Ohio, he was 
ated from Wittenberg College in 1901, 
id from the seminary there in 1904. From 
college he received his M_A. degree in 
M. his D_D. in 22 and his BS. in Edu- 
#tion in “30. 
While a student at the seminary, he or- 
ed the Lorain mission, subsequently 
wervins in the following parishes: Rock- 
#ey, Nevada; Brookville, New Springfield 
id Miamisburg, Ohio; Whitestown, Ind; 
d Louisville, Ky. He retired in 1947. 
e funeral service was conducied in 
®- Luke's Church, Youngstown, Dec. 27, 
the Rev. Maynard A. Stull, assisted by 
r Dwight P. Bair and Dr. George 
ey, president of synod. A service was 
80 held in Springfield, conducted by Dr. 
ses Edger Tulloss, Wittenberg president. 


George Mack 
he Rev. George Mack, 33, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Hershey, Pa, died 
mis 
‘Born in Coaldale, Pa., Feb. 15, 1915, he 
Sceived his education at the Topton Home 
jad Kutztown High School. He was grad- 
ied from Muhlenberg College in 1987, 
fom Philadelphia Seminary in 140. He 
#8 ordsined by the Ministerium of Penn- 
*Ivania at St. John’s Church, Strouds- 
ure, Ps. in May 1940 and continued his 
Madies as a fellow at Philadelphia Semi- 
Bry. In 194 he accepted a call to St 
ames’ Church, Chalfont, where he served 
mail April 1845 when he accepted the call 
» the Hershey congregation. He served 
im conference and synodical committees. 
)Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Sara Mae 
Ohrbach Mack, and a daughter. 
)The funeral service was conducted at 
Toly Trinity Church, Hershey, Jan. 22, by 
a Emil E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
Merium, and the Rev. James Harrison, 
esident of the Lancaster Conference. 


Sebruary 2, 1949 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MARYLAND SYNOD 

GRAEFE, Dr. J. E. From supply pastor, Balti- 
more, Md. To Baltimore University as pro- 
fessor of religion. 7018 Alden Rd., Pikesville 
8, Md. 

KOEHNLEIN, C. EDGAR. To First Church, 
Tyrone, Pa. Tyrone, Pa. 

MANROAT, MANEFRED. From Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. To Friedens Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md. 819 N. 
Patterson Park Ave. 


Now ready 
the COMPLETE 
and OFFICIAL 


(—=— 


Niue oe 


Amsterdam 
Assembly 


Series 


of permanent volumes relating to the 
first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948: 


MAN’S DISORDER 
AND GOD'S DESIGN 
Vol. L_ The Universal Church in outs 


Design 
Vol. 1. The Church’s Witness to 
God's Design $2.00 
Vol. ML. The Church and the Dis- 
order of Society $2.00 
Vol. IV. The Church and the Inter- 
national Disorder $2.00 


Alse Available—The entire series in 
an omnibus volume of 850 pages $5.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East Sard Street, New York 16 


ee 
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SALTZGIVER, W. E. To Woodbine Parish, Md. 
Woodbine, Md. 

SINGER, JAMES M. From Gettysburg Seminary 
as student. To Luther Church, 
Washington, D. C., as assistant pastor. 2517 
Mozart Pl. 

YOUNG, EUGENE W. From Trinity Church, 
Arden, W. Va. To Leitersburg Parish, Md. 
RD 5, Hagerstown, Md. 

ZIRKLE, M. L. From Orkney Springs Parish, Va. 
To Burkittsville Parish, Md. Burkittsville, Md. 


Memorial 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CAUGHMAN, CARL B. From Board of Social 


Missions, Columbia, S. C. To Orangeb 
Church, Orangeburg, S. C. 196 Center 
N. E. 


Assignment of Chaplains 


U.S. ARMY 3 

BARRINGER, JOHN D. From Grace Churell 
Hendersonville, N. C. To 2225 AF O 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. : 

BEAHM, ANDREW H. To 2232 ASU, Now 
Cumberland Gen. Depot, New Cumberlam 
Pa. g 

CLEWELL, WILLIAM L. From Berwick, Pa. | 
7071 ASU, Station Complement, Ft. Belvo: 
Va. 


* DORNER, EDGAR A. From Camp Kilmer, N. 


To Percy Jones Gen. Hosp., Battle Cree 
Mich. 

FISHER, ROY L. From Ft. McPherson, Ga. ~ 
17\st Evacuation Hospital, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

HARTMAN, KENNETH £. From Wendov 
AAF, Utah. To 30Ist Bomb Wg., Smoky He 
Air Force Base, Salina, Kan. 

HELM, DONALD W. From San Juan, Puerl 
Rico. To San Jose Project, St. Thomas, Virge 
Islands. 

HELSEL, FRANK E. From Camp Holabir 
Baltimore, Md. To c/o Command Chaplai 
Far East Command, APO 500, c/o PM, Si 
Francisco, Calif. 

JOHNSON, EARL J. From Glendale, Calif. 1 
4th Regt. Comb. Team, Ft. Lewis, Wash. 

LACK, CHARLES L. From Maxwell Field, Mone 
gomery, Ala. To 3rd Air Div., APO 125, ej) 
PM, New York, N. Y. ‘ 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public “een age} Demand tat the Vutheracd Chana 


The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


maintain preparatory schools” 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFYERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 
THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


, GEORGE D. From Ft. Myer, Va. To 
wf), Command, Ryukyu, APO 331, Postmaster, 
1 Francisco, Calif. 

SER, JOHN H. K. From St. Mark's Church, 
hlehem, Pa. To 2225 AF ORD, Camp 
mer, N. J. 

RODER, PETER C. From New York, N. Y. 
Hq. XXIV Corps, APO 235, c/o PM, San 
ncisco, Calif, 

ER, MARTIN L, From 13th Air Depot, 
'O, San Francisco. To 307th Bomb Wg., 
cDill Air Force Base, Fla. 

, VOIGT M, From 66th AACS Group, 
YO, New York. To 316 Troop Carrier Wing, 
eenville AFB, Greenville, S. C, 


U.S. NAVY 
YNEMAN, MARSHALL E. From USS 
lokane. To USN, Marine Corps, Air Sta- 
fn, Quantico, Va. 
(ECKNER, JOHN M. From Naval Air Station, 
tattle, Wash. To USS Toledo, FPO, San 
lancisco, Calif, 
ITHLING, EDWIN JOHN. From USS Wyan- 
yet. To USS Norton Sound AV-I1, FPO, San 
ancisco, Calif. 
‘WER, ROSS HENRY. From U.S. Naval 
ise, Norfolk, Va. To USN Com. Serv. Lant., 
0, New York, N. Y. 


ULC CALENDAR 


EXUARY 

74, Virginia Synod, St. 

Roanoke. 

4. Regional Conference. 

leaders. Columbia, S. C. 

57. Georgia-Alabama Synod, Resurrection 

| Church, Augusta, Ga. 

57. South Carolina Synod, Ebenezer Church, 

Columbia. 

6. Special meeting Indiana Synod. Bethle- 

hem Church, Indianapolis. 

Purpose: to take action on purchase of 

property for summer camp program. 

Annual Luncheon. Women's Auxiliary, 

i" Philadelphia Seminary. Bellevue-Strat- 

HD ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

i" Knubel-Miller Lectures by Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman. Christ Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

tuary 2, 


Mark's Church, 


Luther League 


1949 
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Lint ng 
the Christian 
inner life 


pith 


Lignt For Topay 


» 

Geared to helping face the 
problems of today. This newly revised 
booklet of daily devotions bases its 
thinking on giving God a new chance 
at our life by turning our thoughts 
daily to Him. 

Less than five minutes each day is 
required for these private meditations. 
Includes a short Bible reading, a con- 
cise message, a prayer and finally a 
THOUGHT FOR TODAY summa- 
rizing the meditation. Published bi- 
monthly. 


40 cents a year (in advance) 
Canada, 50 cents 


Single copies, 10 cents. 10 of 
more copies to one address, 
30 cents a year, Canada: 10 or 
more copies to one address, 
33 cents « year, Special quan. 
tity rates: 1049, Jie each 
plus postage; 50 or more, $5 
a hundred plus postage. 


. »» SEND 3c FOR SAMPLE COPY... 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


T@ACLORG sscisccsinsonesssecs in stamps for which please send 


my sample copy of LIGHT FOR TODAY. 


In CONCLUSION . . 


Since Tue Lururran of Sept. 18, 1946, 
IT have not predicted the outcome of any 
election. That was the time I listed half 
a dozen men who might be elected ULC 
secretary in the following month. 

One of these men was elected, but 
the whole idea of pre-election guessing 
seemed unwelcome to our church. It’s 
too bad Dr. George Gallup didn’t learn 
his lesson as long ago as I did. 

But I venture, a little cautiously, to 
predict that Dr, Clarence Stoughton will 
accept one of the college presidencies 
offered to him in the latter part of Jan- 
uary (see page 4 in this week’s Lu- 
THERAN). His friends have known for 
some time that he would not continue 
as stewardship secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church longer than 1950, 

Nobody would have the endurance to 
work at this job for many years in the 
manner he has worked since 1945. He 
has gone wherever Lutherans would 
listen to him talk, even if it meant get- 
ting off a train in some remote town at 
5 a. M, and sitting outside the station 
a few hours in zero weather. He has 
often spoken four or five times a day, 
every day for months, traveling by 
night to the next place where he was 
scheduled to speak. 

He has put ideas and energy of the 
highest quality into all his work. He 
has been friendly and patient, keen in 
imagination, full of enthusiasm, Maybe 
you begin to notice that I have a high 
opinion of this man, 


HE WAS BELIEVED that a Christian owes 
God everything, and that Christians 
should do something to acknowledge 
their indebtedness. For most people, 25 
or 50 cents a week is not much of a 
sacrificial offering to the Lord. With 
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. . . . . . 


in the synods almost double the am 


great work to be done by the chu 
every corner of every land, church ps 
ple are surely hard-hearted if they 
fuse to increase their offerings to 
limit of their ability, 

Many thousands have heard 
Stoughton, and have been convine 
him that they could be more gen 
In 1948 the United Lutheran Ch 
received for its work from the p 


it received in 1945 ($3,659,669 in 1 
$1,982,890 in 1945). Dr, Stoughtom 
confident that the church is still 
from the peak of the amount it 
give. He talks in terms of $10-mi 
a-year budgets, and believes they © 
and must be achieved. 

He has encouraged the church to 
higher goals than any of us belli 
attainable, because he believes the 
ple of the church will respond 
they are taught to think seriously a 
giving. Of course there will be a lo 
people who will be glad to see 
Stoughton leave his office in the Ch 
House in New York, because he © 
disturbed their conscience too ff 
quently for comfort. Countless oth» 
are grateful that they have been awit 
ened to a new sense of responsibi- 
to God. 

I would like to see Dr, Stough® 
stay in the New York office for ano 
15 years or so, but I can readily un 
stand why he does not plan this. I 
think he has already taught us le 
we shall not forget. The brilliant 1 
swing in our giving since the end of 
war—which has kept well ahead of 
currency inflation—must continue, iN 


Elson 


The Lu 


EVERY DAYS 
THESE /§ FEATURES 


CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Religious news, gathered through many reliable 
sources is reported and analyzed by the staff of The 
LUTHERAN. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Julius F. Seebach comments on world news of 
interest to Christians. 


WASHINGTON 


Highlights of the nation’s capital are reported by 
Oscar F, Blackwelder and Robert E. Van Deusen, outstand- 
ing Washington clergymen. 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


Catherine Herzel, a popular religious writer, outlines 
weekly devotions and meditations. 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


The greatest Book of all becomes even more fasci- 
nating through the interpretation and explanation of Dr. John 
Schmidt, an eminent Lutheran theologian. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Activities of ULC churches throughout the United 
States and Canada are covered by LUTHERAN correspond- 
ents. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff stirs the minds of Lutherans 
through his stimulating weekly editorial concerning anything 
and everything from today’s religion to today’s economics. 


EVERY SEVEN DAYS 


—TIThe LUTHERAN —— 


now offers 


1. A new modernistic brick building devoted to: vocational home economic: 


Laura Baker, M.S. 

2. A strong Home Ec. faculty: Eileen Watt, M.S. 
Irene Liebig, M.S. 
(President, Illinois Home Ec. 
Teachers’ Association) 


3. Off-campus teaching centers in several cities. 


4, A full four-year homemaking program highly rated by education® 
authorities. 


5. Approved training for positions in high schools—including Federally 
supported Smith-Hughes schools. (Demand exceeds supply) 


6. Life and study at a liberal arts college of your own ULCA. 


Write for catalog 


Erland Nelson, President Carthage, Illinois 


=. 


